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BILTBRALTURE SC. 
~ SELECTIONS FROM THE ANNUALS. 


The Gem, by T.j Hood. 
ON A PICTURE OF HERO AND LEANDER. 
BY THE NDIFOR. 
Why, Lover, why, 
Such a Water-rover? 
Would she love thee more 
For coming half seas over ! | 
Why, Lady, why 
So in love with dipping ’ 
Must a lad of Greece 
Come all over dripping ! 
Why, Cupid, why 
Make the passage brighter? 
Were not any boat 
Better than a lighter ! 
Why, Maiden, why | 
So intrusive standing ? 
Must thon be on the stair, 
When he’s on the landing ! 


z 





/ 


The Winters’ Wreath. 
THE BLIGHTED HEART. 

There is not on the pages which reveal 
Our sum of anguish, in the Book of Fate, 

A pangseverer than the pain we feel 
When Friendship is deceiv'd. or Love meets hate ; 

When warm affection coldly is reprov’d, 

Ur hopeless misery dcnoune'd by lips wedov'd. 

EPIGRAM FROM Tile GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 

BY THE REV. W. SHEPHEKD. 

If, at the bottom of the cask, 
Be left of wine a little flask, 
It soon grows acid:—so when man, 
Living thro’ Life’s most lengthened span, 
Ifis joys all drain’d or turn’d to tears, 
Sinks to the lees of fourscore years, | 
And sees approach Deatin’s darksome hour— | 
No wonder if he’s somewhat sour! | 


{ 





The Literary Souvenir, by Alarie A. Wails. 

TOO HANDSOME FOR ANY THING. 

Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was one of those models of perfection of | 
Whicha human father and mother can produce but a single exam- | 
ple—Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was therefore an only son. He was! 
suchan amazing favourite with both his parents that they resolved | 
torain him; accordingly he was exceedingly spoiled, never aunoyed | 
by the sight of a book, and had as much plum-cake as he could eat. | 
liappy would it have been for Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy could he | 
always have eaten plum-cake, and remained a child. “ Never,” | 
says the Greek tragedian, “reckon a mortal happy til! you have 
Witnessed his end,’ A most beautiful creature was Mr. Ferdinand 
fitzroy! Such eyes—suci hair—sach teeth—such a figure—such 
manners, too,—and such an irresistible way of tying his neckcloth! 
Wien he was about sixteen, a crabbed old uncle represented to his | 
parents the propriety of teaching Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy to read and | 
Write. ‘Though not without some difficulty, he couvinced them,— 
for he was exceedingly rich, and richesin an uncle are wonderiul 
arguments respecting the nurture of a nephew whose parents have 
nothing to leave him. So our bero was sent to school. Ife was 
naturally (Lam not joking now) a very sharp, clever boy; and he 
came On surprisingly in his learning. ‘The sehoolmaster’s wile liked 
Handsome children. ‘ What a genius will Master Ferdinand Fitzroy 
'°, 1 you take pains with him!’ said she to her husband, ‘‘ Pooh, 
iny dear, it is of no use to take pains with Aim.” “ Audwhy, love?” | 
‘ Because he is a great deal too handsome ever to bea scholar.” | 
“ And that’s true enough, my dear!” said the schoolmaster’s wile. | 
“0, because he was too handsome to be a scholar, Mr. Ferdinand | 
| 

! 


| 
{ 
} 


I itzroy remained the lag of the fourth form! They took our hero 
‘rom school. “What profession shall he follow?” said his mother. 
“ My first cousin is the lord chancellor,” said his father; “let him 
£0 to the bar.” The lord chancellor dined there that day: Mr. 
{ erdinand Fitzroy was introduced to him. Histordship wasa little, 
rough-faced, beetle-browed, hard featured man, who thought beauty 
and idleness the same thing—and a parcliment skin the legitimate 
Complexion fora Jawyer. ‘Send him to the bar!” said he, ‘no, 
no, that will never do!—send him to the army; he is much too 
handsome to become a lawyer.” 
_ - said his mother, So they bought Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy a | 

letcy in the —— regiment of dragoons, 


horseman ; they 
laughed at him, 


| said the colonel. 


ver,” said they both, ‘‘ and may do yet.” 


‘committee, with a face like a kangaroo’s. ‘‘ Poor creature !’’ said | humourous:—his friend and editor, Mr. Theodore Hell, says that he 


who was still uglier; “if he does not ride better, he will disgrace ; 
the regiment!” said Captain Rivalhate, who was very good-look-| share of the bank, and the whole of my fortune, legacies excepted, 
ing; ‘if he does not ride better,.we will cut him;” said Colonel | to’—(here,Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy wiped his beautiful eyes with « 
Everdrill, who was a wonderful martinet; “‘I say, Mr, Bumpem-}cambric handkerchief, exquisitely brode)—“my natural son, John 
well, (to the riding-master,) make that youngster ride less like a) Spriggs, an, industrious, pains-taking youth, whd will do credit to the 
miller’s sack.” “ Pooh, sir, he willnever ride better.” ‘And way | bank. I did once intend to have made my nephew, Ferdinand, my 
the d—1 willhe not?” “ Blessyou! colonel, he is a great deal too | heir; but so curling a head can have no talent for accounts. I want 
handsome for a cavalry officer!” ‘** True!’ said Cornet Horsephiz,} my successor to be a man of business, not of beauty; and Mr. Fer- 
“ Very true!” said Lieutenant St. Squintem. ‘‘ We must cut him!) dinand Fitzroy is a great deal too handsome fora banker: his good 
And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly cut.) looks will no doubt, win him any heiress intown. Meanwhile, I 
Our hero wasa youth of susceptibility—he amie the regiment. | leave him, to buy a dressing-case, a thousand pounds.” <“ A thousand 
and challenged the colonel, The colonel was killed! ‘ What aj deviis !” said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, banging out of the room. He 
terrible blackgnard is Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy !” said the colonel’s re-| flew to. his mistress she wes notat home, “ Lies,” says the Italian 
lations. ‘Very true!” said the world. The parents were in de-| proverb, * lave short legs;” but truths, if they are unpleasant, have 
spair! They were not rich; but our hero was an only son, cle-|most 0 long ones! The next day Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy received a 











said the testator, (who [have before said Was a bit vl a si yey 


































































they sponged hard upon, the crabbed old uncle. ‘“ He is very cle-| most obliging note of dismissal. ‘I,wish you every happiness,” said 
So they borrowed some | Helen Convolvulus, in conclusion—“bat my friends are right; you 
thousands from the uncle, aad houglit his beautiful nephew a seat in | are much too handsome for a husband!” And the week after, Miss 
parliament. Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was ambitious, and desirous of} Helen Convolvulus became Lady Rufus Pumilion. “ Alas! sir!” 
retrieving hischaracter. He fagged like a dragon—conned pampb- | said the bailiff, as a day or two after the dissolution of parliament he 
lets and reviews—got Ricardo by heart—and_ made notes on the| was jogging along with Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, in a hackney-coach 
English Constitution. He roseto speak. ‘‘ What a handsome fel-| bound to the Kings Bench,--“ Alas! sir, what pity it isto take so 
low!” whispered one member. ‘Ab, a coxcomb!” said another. | handsome gentleman to prison !”’ 


“Never do for a speaker !”’ saida third, yery audibly. And the gen- —p—- 
tlemen on the opposite benches sneered and heared !—Impudence is AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WEBER. 
Tiinterlassene Schrifien von Carl Maria Von Weber. ( Posthumous 


only indigenous in Milesia, and an orator isnot madein aday. Dis- 
couraged by his reception, Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew a litile em- | Works of Carl Maria Von Weber.) 12mo. 3 vols. Dresden ; 

“ - . ~ . . 5 
London. Haas. ! 


barrassed. ‘‘'Told you so!” said one of his neighbours. ‘ Fairly | 
[ Coneluded from the last Albion. } 


broke down!” said another. ‘Too fond of his hair to have any | 

thing in his head,” said a third, who was considered a wit. “ ILear, | 

hear!” cried the gentlemen on the opposite benches. . Mr. Ferdi-| [ We repeat the last paragraph of the former extract to make the 
nand Fitzroy sat down—he had not shone; but, in justice, he had | sureeeding better understood. ] 

not failed. Many a first-rate speaker had begun worse; and many! Although the leading characteristic of Weber’s temperament, as 
a county member had been declared a phenix of promise upon lis obvions ag well from his writings as from his manners, (and might, 
dalf his merit. Not so, thought the hereesof eorn laws.“ Your) brdeec Rs ve Leen read tn his pale, anxious-looking countenance, } 
Adonises never make orators!” said a crack speaker with a wry} was melancholy; yet, by a sort of paradox not nntusnal, He’ fre- 
nose. ‘Nor men of basiness either,” added the chairman of a! quenily relieved the darker tissue of bis cogitations by a resort to the 





the civilest of the set. “ He's a deuced deal too handsome for a| could, at times, trifle very gracefully; and that liveliness was blended 
speaker! By Jove, he is going to speak again! this will never do;! with critical acuteness ‘in his contributions to various periodicals. 
we must cough him down.”” Aad Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was ac-| Ie obtained, from a circle of perhaps partial friends, mach com- 
cordingly coughed down. Our hero was now seven or eight and | mendation for his literary efforts; and, spurred on by this, was 
twenty, handsomer than ever, and the adoration of ‘all the young ta-! induced to publish a “Sketch of the Life of a Mitsician,” from 
dies at Almack’s. “*We have nothing to leave you,” Said the pa-; which work we will proceed to lay before the reader one or two 
rents, who had long spent their fortune, and now lived on the eredit | estracis, thereby enabling hita to form some judement'ot Weber’s 
of having once enjoyed it. ‘ You are the handsomest man in Lon-| ability, when, changing the medium of communicating his ideas, he 
don; you must marry an heiress.’’ ‘1 will,” said Mr. Ferdinand) employed words instead of sounds. It will beseen, as above hinted, 
Fitzroy. Miss Helen Convolvulus was a charming young lady, that a perception of the humourons was strong within him.’ He 
with a hare-lip and six thousand a-year. To Miss Helen Conyolvu-} makes his hero, (doubtless, in reality, himself,) soliloquize thus:— 

lus then our hero paid his addresses. Heavens! what an uproar her “Thou must depart ; forward—forward! The artist’s sphere of 
relations made about the matter, ‘Easy to see his intentions,” said | action is {re world. What avails the gracious favour of a scientific 
one; “a bandsome fortune hunier, who wants to make the best of; Maecenas, extended in payment for a tene reluctantly furnished to 





~ 


* And that’s true enough, my | ricle. 


et me : drag Things are not learned | 
mi ‘piration, Mr. Perdinand Fitzroyhad pever ridden at school, | “ for your sake [ have discarded Lord Rufus Pumilion !” ‘Adorable 
cept when he was hoisted; le was, therefore, a very indifferent | 
sent him ta the riding-school, and every body | fourfeet two, and has hair like a peony.” “ All men are not so 
was Sempento ste Is @ great asst? said Cornet Horsephiz, wha | handsqme as Mr, Ferdinand Fitzroy !” was the reply, Away goes | remember’—— 
z yi “a horrid puppy!” said Lieutenant St. Squintem, | ovrherote be present at the opening of his uncle’s will, “ Leave,” 


his person!’ —* handsome is, that handsome does,” says another ;— } suit his stupid and heartless verses? What. the boisterous applause 
“he was turned out of the army and murdered his colonel;”— never | of the multitude on parade. for a snecessful march? What, alas! 
marry a beauty,” said a third;—" he can admire none but himself; | even the friendly squeeze of the hand by a pretty neighbour; as the 
—‘ will have so many mistresses,” said a fourth;—‘ make you per-| reward of an inspiring waltz?—Forward! Try thy genius among 
petually jealous,” said a fifth;—‘‘spend your fortune,” said a sixth;— | strangers: and if thou canst thereby give satisfaction to men of 
‘and break your beart,”’ said a seventh. Miss Helen Convolvulus| judgment, and advance their knowledge of the science, then return 
was prudent and wary. She saw a great deal of justice in what was; home and enjoy the frnits of thy industry. 

said; and was sufficiently contented with liberty and six thousand a-| “T immediately packed up my instruments together, embraced the 
year, not to behighly impatient for a husband; but our heroine had } few individaals whom [counted as friends, requested two or three 
no aversion to a lover; especially to so handsome a lover as Mr.) introductions to persons residing in the next little town, and com- 
Ferdinand Vitzroy. Accordingly, she neither accepted nor dis-| menced my journey in the humble stage-coach, which the condition 
carded him; but kept him oa hope, and suflered him to get into) of my purse very strongly recommended, Now, [ don’t know 


(debt with his tailor and his coach-maker, on the strength ef be-| whether other people feel as I do in a coach; itsrumble puts all my 


coming Mr. Fitzroy Convolvulus. Time went on, and excuses} thinking faculties into activity—a world of ideas arise within me, 
and delays were easily found ; however our hero was sanguine, and | and my fellow passengers, meanwhile—their lips of course sealed 
so were his parents. A breakfast at Chiswick anda putrid fever car- | by my unsocial demeanor,—appear the stupidest set of fellows ima- 
ried off the latter, within one week of eaca other; but not till they|ginable! The thousand objects, also. that successfully meet the 
had blessed Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and rejoiced that they had lett | eye, and float by it, tend to increase the number, and modify the 
him so well provided for. Now, then, our hero depended solely upon | shape of my sensations; one theme supercedes another; and whilst 
the crabbed old unele and Miss Helen Convolvulus ;—the former, | perlaps I am in fancy beating ont an internally complicated fugue— 
though a baronet and a satirist, was a banker anda man of business: | all on a sudden a rondo theme will start up, and in turn be supplanted 
—he looked very distastefully at the Hyperion curlsand white teeth | by a funeral march ! 

of Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. “ {ff make you my heir,” said he, “I! “On arriving at X——, a pretty little place, so powerfully did 
expect you will continue the bank.” ‘Certainly, sir!” said the | feel the maniaof composition, that I resolved on sojourning there 
nephew. ‘“ Humph!” gruntedthe uncle; ‘a pretty fellow for a‘ fora time, in order to gratify it. ‘A timid simpleton alone,’ cried I, 
'” Debtors grew pressing to Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and Mr. | « suffers himself to be dejected!’ so humming the air of Pedrillo an 


banker! 
Ferdinand Fitzroy grew pressing to Miss Helen Convolvulus. “ [i | der Entfuhrung, tsought the refreshment of my couch, full of buoy- 
is a dangerous thing,” said she, timidly, ‘to marry a man so admi-| ant hope respecting my intrepid concert. 

red,—will you always be faithful!’ “ By heaven!” cried the lover.| ‘‘On the following morning. I waiied on Mr. Von Ys, of the 
“‘ Heigho:” sighed Miss Helen Convolvulus. and Lord Rufus Pami- | musical taste of whose family I had heard much, and who had the 
lion entering, the conversation was changed, But the day of the | ereatest influence in the town. 

marriage was fixed; and Mr. Ferdinand V'itzroy bought a new cur-| ‘“ He saluted me with, ‘Ah, welcome! [am extremely happy to 
By Apollo, how handsome he looked in it! A month before | make your acquaintance; for I have been written to most favovra- 
the wedding day the uncledied. Miss Helen Convolvulis was quite | bly of you. (I bowed.) You, of course, know my newest sonatas !’ 
tender in her condolences—“ Cheer up, my Ferdinand,” said she ; | (1 looked embarrassed.) 

“*T really cannot say—that I’ 
* « But,’ interrupted he, ‘the quartett!’ 

“‘Tam particularly sorry,’ muttered I, colouring; ‘but I do not 





condescension |’ cried our hero ; “ but Lord Rufus Pumilion is only 





« Well,’ said my host, lifting his eyes as if in astonishment ; at all 
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éypats; the Caprices you must be familiar with—at least,’ added he. 





to, and plunged at once into the desperate confession. ‘1 am 
ashamed re a caaees ; but'was poskively unaware of the fact 
Mr. Von Y—= composed.’ : . 

«“ His countenance fell and lowering simultapeously, the tone of 
his voice, he said, ‘My dear friend, 1 am sorry; but understanding i 
that you propose to give concerts, I must candidly assure you, that} i 
you have litte chance of doing any good ; the* people in this place, 
Sir, are as critical asthe Vennese, and—(here a new thought seem. 
ed to strike him)—ualess, indeed, you could prevail on my daughter 
to sing. 

" At this momenta yeung female entered the room, whose figure 


t 


and general appearance were provocative of observation, not an- and power as 


mingled with mirth. Let the reader picture to himself a diminutive 


creature, butthened with a tremendously large head covered with | body of harmony possessed by me? Whilst you are severally parts 
shaggy black hair, and possessing 2 voice which resembled a pitch- | of a whole, I am all-sufficient. 


note of the time of Aretin, and screeched such tones that my ears 


enjoyed sensations similar to those produced by scratching on a hold out a single sete. 


pane of glass. 


« But [am anticipating. The delicate daughter threw her spider- jus! V 
like arms around her papa, who introduced me, and said, ‘ You must | our assistance ? 


sing to him a part of your grand scéna: you know how greatly I 
admire it.’ i 
Na The young cantatrice eyed me from top to toe, with a patron- 


izing air, and 
said she, striving at the same time to get up a congh, ‘how hoarse I 


am; (here she began a strained croaking). Good heavens, you | would otherwise be dull and vapid. 


yourself hearin what a bad order my voice is!’ 


I began to be alarmed; but, suppressing my tepuguance, and per-| ne harmony would be wort hearing! 


ceiving that interest prompted my doing the polite thing, | inter- 


posed, and begged that the lady would honour me by singing a few | the several instruments, alarmed,—for they knew whose powerfal 


bars.’ 


“ The. condescending female,—in heart, apparently, nothing loth, | of tune! 


«-complied, and sat down to the piano-forte accordingly, Where, 
after a few powerfully-struck chords, and an unfortunate stip-shod 
yun through the semitones, she screamed a bravura of Scarlatti’s. 

“IT contributed my due quota of admiration, and occasionally 
tried to get a peep at the notes over her unruly shoulders; and the 
performance being completed, the cee Bi mother entered, and set up 
2 shout of admiration, compared to which, the noise of an allegro 
of Wrentz, is but asthe rustling of a few leaves. ; 

‘« « My daughter, Sir,’ said she, ‘ is a true musical genius: the talent 
she possesses is astonishing! and although she has only begun to 
study music since her thirteenth year, she has frequently corrected 
the stadt-musikant (musician in ordinary to the town), ard also plays 
most beautifully on the Strahl-harmonica. O, fetch it! it is acharm- 
ing instrument! ‘ ot ae ; 

“The agonies of death seized on me, in anticipation of this new 
tiery ordeal; and I could only stammer out, that that instrument 
was peculiarly adapted to adagios. 

‘< True,’ said the pertinacious mama: ‘so, my dear, pray play us 

“the Bird-catcher.’ ; 

“could contaig myself no longer:—by a strange revulsion of 
feeling, I felt irresistibly' impelled to laugh; and the suppressed tit- 
ter at length bursting forth, altered in a moment the entire scene. | 
The members of the ‘musical family’ whispered each other: I 
caught the words ‘utterly destitute of taste !’ and in the course of 
five minutes I found myself quite alone: the father was called away 
upon business, the mother was obliged to retire to the kitchen, and 
Signora filia, complaining of headache, scampered away to her bou- 
doir. I drew breath, as though my lungs were obliged to supply the 





merit, save origindtity | 


piter j ‘i t all v t with scientific | violins. 
Nitataree andread the joaraier 7 eee First Violoncello, (interrupting him pettisbly). 
“«[ felt that this series of question and answer must be put a stop "not do it as well! 


warbling. 


then, turning again to her father, * You know, papa,’ | the whole of you be! 


She Albiott. 













Why, it makes ws climbup aloft like 
As if we could 


‘A Violin. Let each class keep within its due bounds. ; 

Bass-Viol. Ay, or what will remain for me to do, who stand be- 
ween the two? 

First Violoncello. Oh, you are out of the question. Your utility 
3 only to support ws, or to produce a few quavers and turns, as, for 
nstance, in the Pelican; but asto what regards fine (one—— 

Oboe. None cat compete with me in that respect ! 

Clarionet. Madam, you will surely allow us to notice our talents. 

Flute. Yes, for marches and festivals, 

Bassoon. Who resembles the divine fenore more than I? 

Horn. why, you of course won't pretend to as much delicacy 
have? 

Prano-forte, (with dignity). And what is ail this, compared to the 


All the others, (vociterously.) Hold your tongue! you cannot even 


Trumpets and Keltle-drums, (falling in, fortissimo). Silence! hear 
What, pray, would be-the effect of any composition without 

Uniess we spoke, there would be no one to applaud. 
Flutes. Noise delights vulgar souls; the true sublime consists in 


First Violin. And but for my conducting, in what a mess would 


Contra-Basco. But I flatter myself I sustain the entire effect: all 


Omunes, (each starting up).—I alone am the soul—without me, 
“At this moment, the capell-meister entered the apartment, and 
hand could call forth and combine their powes,—suddenly went out 


“+ What !’ cried he ; ‘ quarrelling again 7—the Sinfonia Eroica of 
Beethoven, is abouttv be performed ; and every one who can move 
key of tember will then be called upon.’ 

**Oh! anything tmnt that !’ exclaimed they. 

“ « Rather,’ said the bass-viol, ‘ give us an Italian opera; there, one 
may occasionally nod. 

*** Nonsense !’ replied the capell-meister :—‘ Do you imagine that 
in these enlightened times, when all rules in art are neglected, # 
composer will, out of compliment to you, cramp his divine, gigantic, 
high-flying fancies? Regularity and perspicuity are no longer studied, 
as by the old masters, Gluck, Handel, and Mozart. No! hear the 
elements of the most recent symphony thal I have received trom Vi- 
enna and which may serve as a prescription for all future ones.— 
First, a slow movement, full of short, broken idens, no one of which 
has the slightest connexion with another—every ten minutes or so, 
a few striking chords !-=then a muffled rambling on the kettle-drums, 
and a mysterious passage or two for the bass-viols—all worked up 
with a due proportion of pauses and stops :—Finally, when the audi- 
ence has just entered into the spirit of the thing, and would as séon 
expect the devil himself as an allegro—a raging tempo, in managing 
which, the principal consideration is, to avoid following up any par- 
ticular idea, thus leaving more for the hearer to make out himself.— 
Passing from one kev to anothe?, also, must not be admitted ; nor need 
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December 6 


It was in one of these days, early in November, that We set out 
about noon to pay & visit to a friend at some distance. The fog was 
yet on the earth, only some lightning .in the south-west gave token 
that it was likely to clear away. As yet, however, the mist held 
complete possession—a much prettier lighter, and clearer vapour 
than that whieh is defiled with ‘London smoke, but every whit as 
powertul and as delusive. We could not see the shuemaker’s shop 
across the road~no! nor our chaise when it drew up before our 
door; were fain to guess at our own laburnum tree; and found the 
sign of the Rose invisible, even when we ran against the sign-post. 
Our little maid, a kind and careful lass, who, perceiving the dreari< 
ness of the weather, followed us across the court with extra wraps, 
had well nigh tied ty veil round her master’s hat, and enveloped. 
me in his bearskin; and my greyhound, Mossy, an elephant of a 
dog, who had a mind to give us the undesired honour of bis compa- 
ny, carried his point, in spite of the united efforts of half a dozen 
active pursuers, simply because the fog was so thick that nobody 
could see him. It was a complete game at bopeep. Even mines 
host of the Rose, one of the most alert of his followers, remained 
invisible, although we heard his voice close beside us. 

A misty world it was, and a watery ; and I that had been praising 
the beauty of the fleecy white fog every day fora week before, be- 
gau to sigh, and shiver, and quake, as much from dread of an over- 
turn as from damp and chillness, whilst my careful driver and his sa- 
gacious steed went on groping their way through woody lanes that 
lead to Loddon. Nothing but the fear of confessing my tear, that 
feeling which makes so many cowards brave, prevented me from 
begging to turn back again. On, however, we went, the fog be- 
coluing every moment heavier as we approached that beautiful and 
brimming river, which always, even in the midst of summer, brings 
with it such images of coolness and freshness as haunt the fancy uf. 
ter reading Undine; and where on the present occasion we seemed 
literally tu breathe water—as Dr. Clarke said in passing the Danube. 
My companion, nevertheless, continued to assure me that the dav 
would clear—nay, that it was already clearing; and I soon found 
that he was right. As we left the river we seemed to leave the fog; 
and before we had reached the pretty village of Backham the mist 
had almost disappeared ; and I began to lose at once my silent fears 
and my shivering chilliness, and to resume my cheerfulness and my 
admiration. 

It was curious to observe how object after object glanced. out of 
the vapour. First of all, the huge oak, at the corner of Farmer 
Brookes'’s field, which juts out into the lane like a crag into the sea, 
forcing the road to wind around it, stood forth like a hoary giant, 
with its head lost in the clouds; then Farmer Hewitt’s great barn— 
the house, the ricks, and stables still invisible; then a gate, and half 
a cow, her head being projected over it in strong reliet, whilst the 
hinder part of her body remained in the haze; then, more and more 
distinctly, hedgerows, cottages, trees, and fields, until, as we reach- 
ed the top uf Backham Hill, the glorious sun broke forth, and the 
lovely picture lay before our eyes im its soft and calm beauty, 
emerging gradually from the vapour that overhung it, in such man- 
ner as the image of his sleeping Geraldine is said to have been re- 
vealed to Surrey in the magic glass. A beautiful picture it forms at 
all times that valley of Backham. Fancy a road winding down a 
hill between high banks, riehly studded with huge forest trees, oak 
and beech, to a sparkling stream, with a foot bridge thrown across, 
which runs gurgling along the bottom; then tarnimg abruptly, and 

















this put one out of the way ; to run once through the semitones, as, 
for instance, Paer bas done in the Leonore, and drop into the key 
which may be most convenient, is sutlicient, and completes the 
nodulation. 

** Whilst the learned capell-meister was thus declaiming, suddenly 


ascending the opposite hill, whilst the rich plantations and old pa- 
ling of a great park ‘come cranking in” on one side, and two or 
jthree irregular cottages go straggling up on the other; the whole 
i bathed in the dewy sunshine, and glowing with the vivid colouring 
of autumn. The picture had, at the moment of which I speak, au 
additional interest, by presenting to our eyes the first human being 


dellows of the Westminster* organ, determined on endeavouring to | a string of the guitar, which in reality hung over my head, snapped, jwhom we had seen during our drive (we had heard several); one. 


‘propitiate no more musical families, and walked directly to the 
Stadt-musikant, to engage the necessary performers.” 

His description of the theatre and operatic company at Baden, the 
celebrated watering-place, is characteristic and amusing. It is from 
the same Sketch. ‘ 

“Here is the company of players belonging to Mr. Dengler, of 
Friberg, who spare no pains to satisfy the audience, and several 
among whom are really very efficient. It is apity, however, that | 
they will persist in attempting to perform the operas of ‘ Don Juan, 
: Lodoiska,’ the ‘ Interrupted Sacrifice,’ &c. with aa orchestra con- 
sisting of three men andahalf. By the by, Lalwaysenter this struc- 
ture with a certain nervous dread of fire; for the house consists 
merely of a few thin boards slightly fastened together, the staircase 
admitting, through sundry rents, the friendly, but somewhat contre- 
‘ems light of the settingsun; and the single door being extremely 
r w, egress, in case of conflagration, would be almost im- 

r0ssible.” 

. We shall conclude our extracts from this amusing publication, 
with the following fragment of a “ Musical Tour,” which is quaint 
and curious: it reminds ure somewhat of Washington Irving's 
spectral vision of the dancing furniture. The objects of Weber's 
sarcasm will be easily recognized by those who are acquainted with 
the recent history of continental music. . 

‘‘ Completely satisfied with the performance of a symphony which 

I had just heard, as well as with an excellent dinner, I fell asleep, 
and beheld myself, in a dream, suddenly transported back into the 
concert-room, where I found the whole of the instruments in mo- 
tion, holding grand counci! under the pmnsiooney of the sweet- 
breathed hautboy. To the right, a party had arranged themselves, 
consisting of a viol d’amour, viol di gamba, flute, &c. each sound- 
ing melancholy complaints as to the degeneracy of the present era 
of music: to the left, the lady hautboy was haranguing a circle of 
clarionets and flutes, both young and old, with and without keys: 
and in the centre was the courtly piano-forte, attended by several 
graceful violins, who had formed themselves after Pleyel and Giro- 
uetz. ‘The trumpets and borns formed a drinking conclave in a cor- 
ner; while the pikkolo-flutes and flageolets occasionally filled the 
whole room with their naive, childish strains. 


toward becoming a great composer of the new school.” 
i one 


VILLAGE SKETCHES. 
THE BIRD CATCHER. 


{The following is another of Miss Mitford's inimitable Sketches 
of Rural Life.} 


A London fog is a sad thing, as every inhabitant of London knows 
full well: dingy, dusky, dirty,damp; an atmosphere black as smoke 
and wet as steam, that wraps round you like a blanket; a cloud 
reaching from earth to heaven; a “ palpable obscure,” which not 
only turns day into night, but threatens to extinguish the lainpsand 
lanthorns, with which the poor street wanderers strive to illumine 
their darkness, dimming and paling the * inetfectual fires,” until the 
volume of gass at a shop door cuts no better a figure than a hedge 
glow-worm and a duchess’sflambeau would veil its glories to a Will- 
o’-the-wisp. A London fog is, not to speak profanely, a sort of re- 
versal of Joshua’s miracle ; the sun seems to stand still as on that 
occasion, only that now it standsin the wrong place, and gives light 
tothe Antipodes. The very noises of the streets come stifled and 
smothered through that suffocating medium ; din is at a pause; the 
town is silenced; and the whole population, biped and quadruped, 
sympathize with the dead and chilling weight of the out-of-door 
world. Dogs and cats just look up from their slumbers, turn round 
and go to sleep again ; the little birds open their pretty eyes, stare 
about them, wonder that the nightis so long, and settle themselves 
afresh on their perches. Silks lose their gloss, cravats their stiffness, 
hackney coachmen their way; young ladies fall out of curl, and 
mamas Out of temper; masters scold ; servants grumble; and the 
whole city, from Hyde Park Corner to Wapping, looks sleepy and 
cross, like a fine gentleman roused before his time, and forced to get 
up by candle-light. Of all detestable things, a London fog is the 
most detestable. 

Now a country fog is quite another matter. Too say nothing of its 
rarity, and in this dry ond healthy midland county, tew of the many 
variations of our variable English climate are rarer: to say nothing 
of itsunfrequent recurrence, there is about it much of the peculiar 





“ All appeared very comfortable, when, on a sudden, the morose 
contra-basso, accompanied by a couple of kindred violoncellos, 
burst into the room, and threw himself so passionately into the direc- 
tor’s chair, that the piano-forte, together with all the cat-gut instru- 
ments present, involuntary sounded in accord, from terror. 

“ «It were enough,’ he exclaimed, ‘to play the devil with me, if 


such compositions were to be given daily: here I am just come | 


from the rehearsal of a symphony of one of our newest composers ; 
and although, as is known, I possess a pretty powerful nature, I 
could scarce hold it out longer—the strings of my body ran a risk 
of enemies forever! really, my friends, | have been made to bel- 
low and bluster like an old he-goat! If any more such work goes 
on, [ will positively turn kit, and gain my livelihood by the per- 
formance of Muller and Kaner’s dances. 

First Violoncello, (wiping the perspiration from his brow). Cer- 
tainly, cher 
Cherubini, I don’t reeollect experiencing any such echauffement. 

All the Instruments. Explain, explain! 

Second Violoncello. What? the symphony? It is inezplicable, 
and pnendurable. According tothe principles which my divine 


master, Romberg, instilled into me, the production we haye just 


executed is a sort of musical momsiter, which can boast of no one 


* Literal. 


¢ is right; J am so fatigued, that, since the operas of 


and characteristic beauty which almost all natural phenomena ex- | 


and I awoke, to my no small vexation—since I was in the high road |t00, who, although he bore little resemblance to the fair mistress ot 


Lord Surrey, who was yet sufficiently picturesque, and in excellent 
keeping with the surrounding seene. 
| &t was arobust sturdy old man, his long grey hair appearing be- 
| tween his well-worn hat and his warm but weather-beaten coat, with 
| a large package at his back, covered with oilskin, a bundle of short 
regular poles in one hand, and a large bunch of thistles in the other ; 
and even before Mossy, who now made his appearance, and was 
,endeavouring to satisfy his curiosity by pawing and poking the 
| knapsack, thereby awakening the noisy fears of two call-birds, who, 
| together with a large bird-net, formed its contents,—before this audi- 
| ble testimony of his vocation, or the still strouger assurance of his 
| hearty good-hamoured visage, my companion, himself somewhat ot 
/anamateur inthe art, and recognised his triend and acquaintance 
| Uld Robin, the bird-cateher of B. 
| We soon overtook the old man, and after apologizing for Mossy’s 
} misdemeanour, who by the way seemed sufficiently disposed to re- 
| new the assault, we proceeded at the same slow pace up the hill; 
| holding disjointed chat on the badness of the weather these foggy 
| Mornings, and the little chance there was of doing much good with 
| the nets so late in the affernoon. ‘Toe which Rolin gave a doleful 
| assent. He was, however, going. he said, to try for a few linnetson 
(the common beyond the Great House, and was in hopes to get # 
couple of woodlarks from the plantations. He wanted the wood- 
| larks, above all things, for Mrs. Bennet, the alderman’'s lady of B., 
whose husband had left the old shop in the Market Place, and built 
ln fine white cottage just beyond the turnpike gate—so madam had 
| set her heart on a couple of woodlarks, to hang up in her new shrub- 
bery, and make the place look rural. 
| “Tfengup, Robin! Why there is not a tree a foot high in the 
'whole plantation! Woodlarks!| Why they'll be dead before 
| Christmas.” 
| ‘*"Phat’s sure enough, your honour,” rejoined Robin. . 
| “A soft-billed bird, that requires as much care as a nightingale! 
‘continued my companion. * By the way, Robin, have you any 
nightingales now ?” 
| Pwo, Sir; ahen og 
| “Ahen! That’s something remarkable !” 
“A great curiosity, Sir; for your honour knows that we always 





| hibit to those who have themselves that faculty, oftener perhaps | set the trap for nightingales by ear like ; the creature is so shy that 





| claimed than possessed, a genuine feeling of nature. ; This lovely au- | one can seldom see it, so one is forced to put the mealworm near 
| tumn, when the flowers of all seasons seemed mingling as one some-| where one hears the song: and its the most uncommon thing thet 
| Uimes sees them in a painter’s garland—the violets and primroses re-| can be to catch ahen; but I have one, anda fine cock too, that 
wih te seaterdinn tt Weenie ogg oe poet Rowan | — last spring just afore buildingtime. ‘I'wo @s healthy birds as 
: : Mic sy, % , /ever were seen. 
latest blossoms of the year—when the very leaves clung to the trees | 
with a freshpess so vigorous and so youthful, that they seemed to | aA 
wate ar, in spite of their old bad babit, that for once they | and half the night. I wish your honour would come and hear it.” 
would not fali—this loyely autumn has given us nore foggy mornings 
or rather more foggy days, than I ever remember to have seen in 
Berkshire ; days begining in a soft and vapoury mistiness, enveloping 
the whole country in a veil, showy, fleecy, and light, as the —_ 
which one often sees circling in the distance from some cottage chim- | called fallen in the world. s 
ney, ar as the still whiter clouds which float around the moon; and ! and most fashionable shoemaker ip the town of B., and Robin suc- 
acre pe of a surprising richness and beauty, when the | ceeded, in right of eldership, to his house, his busiaess, his coreg 
mist is hfted up from the earth, and turned into a canopy of unriyal- | and his debts. No ane was ever lesg fitted for the craft. irds ha 
led enrgponmnsis, purple, rosy” and golden, disclosing the splendid | been his passion from the téme that he could find a nest 5 —— ” 
autumn landscape, with its shining rivulets, its varied and mellow jegg; and the amusement af the boy became the pursuit of the man. 
woodland tints, and its deep emerald pasture lands, every blade and IN ' 
leaf covered with a thousand little props, as pure as crystal, glitter- | aviary, and hig whole time was devoted to breeding, taming, and 


Is the cock in song still?” , 
“ Aye, Sir, in full song: piping away jug. jug, jug, all the day 


And, with a promise to that effect, we parted, each our several 
ways; we to visit ourfriend, he to catch, if catch he could, a coup't 
, of woodlarks to make Mrs. Bennet's villa look rural. ‘ 

Old Robin had not always been a bird-eatcher. He had what Is 
His father had been the best-accustomed 





No sooner was he his own master than his whole house became an 


jing and sparkling inthe sunbeams like the dew on a summer mor- teaching the feathered race; an employment that dig not greatly 


ning, or the still more brilliant scintillaticns of frost. 


serve to promote his success as acordwainer, He married; ami a 


eet. 
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wife, and a neglected, and, therefore, unprosperous bu- 

= od him more pom more into the society of the pretty 
creatures, whose company he had always so greatly preferred to that 
af the two-legged unteathered animal, called peer Things grew 
worse and worse; at length poor Robin appeared in the Gazette— 
ruined, as his wife and his customers suid, by birds: or, as he 
himself said, by his customers and his wife. Perhaps there was 
some truth on either side; at least, a thousaud pounds of bad debts 
on his books, and a whole pile of milliners and mautua-makers 
pills, went nigh to prove the correctness of his assertion. Ruined, 
however, he was: anda happy day it was for him, since his stock 
being sold, his customers gone, and his prospects in trade fairly at 
an end, his wife (they had no family) deserted him also, and Robin, 
thus left a free man, determined to tollow the bent of his genius, and 
evote the remainder ot his life to breeding, catching, andsellingbirds. 


For this purpose he hired an apartment in the ruinous quarter of | themselves, leaving their shops open, their merchandise and money 


B. called the Soak, a high, spacious attic, not unlike a barn, which 
came recommended to him by its cheapness, its airiness, and its ex- 
tensive cage-room ; and his creditors having liberally presented him 
with all the inhabitants of his aviary, some ot which were very rare 
and curious, as well as a large assortment of cages, nets, traps, and 
seeds, he began his new business with great spirit, and has continued 
it eversince with various success, but with unabating perseverance, 
zeal, and good humour—a very poor anda very happy man. His 
rarret in the Soak is one of the boasts of B.; all strangers go to see 
the birds and the bird-catcher, and most of his visitors are induced to 
become purchasers, for there is no talking with Robin on his favour- 
ite subject without catching a little of his contagious enthusiasm. 
Ilis room is quite a menagerie, something like what the feathered 
department of the ark must have been—as crowded, as numerous, 
and as noisy. 

The dinis really astounding. To say nothing of the twitter of 
whole legions of linnets, guldfinches, and canaries, the latter of all 
ages; the chattering and piping of magpies, parrots, jackdaws, aud 
bullfinches, in every stage of their education; the deeper tones ot 
blackbirds, thrushes, larks, and nigtingales, never fail to swell the 
chorus, aided by the cooing of doves, the screeching of owls, the 
squeakings of ey and the eternal grinding of a barrel-organ, 
which a little damsel of eight years old, who officiates under Robin 


as feeder and cleaner, turns round, with melancholy monotony, to | 


the royal and patriotic tunes of Rule Britannia and God save the King 
—the only airs, as her master observes, which are sure not to go out 
of fashion. 


Except this little damsel and her music, the apartment exhibits but | 


few signs of human habitation. A macaw is perched on the little 
table, and a cockatoo chained to the only chair ; the roof is tenant- 
ed by achoice breed of tumbler pigeons, and the floor cumbered by 
a brood of curious bantams, unrivalled tor ugliness. 

Here Robin dwells, in the midst of the feathered population, ex- 
cept when he sallies forth at morning or evening to spread his nets 
for goldfinches or bullfinches on the neighbouring commons, or to 
place his trap-cages for the larger birds. Once or twice a year, in- 
deed, he wanders into Oxfordshire, to meet the great flocks of lin- 
nets, six or seven hundred together, which congregate on those hills, 
and may be taken by dozens; and he has had ambitious thoughts of 
trying the great field of GoventGarden. But in general he remains 
quietly athome. ‘That nest in the Soak is too precious a deposit to 
leave long; andhe is seldom without some especial favourite tu 
tendand fondle. At present, the hen nightingale seems his pet; the 
last was a white blackbird; and once he had a whole brood of gor- 
zeous king-fishers, seven glorious creatures, for whose behoof he 
took up a new trade, and turned fisherman, dabbling all day witha 
hand net in the waters of the Soak. It was the prettiest sight in the| 
world to see them snatch the minnows from his hand, with a shy | 


mistrystful tameness, glancing their bright heads from side to side,, reward for thy cruelties!” Over this wretch is alternately poured 


and then carting off like bits of the rainbow. I had anentire sym-| 
patuy with Robin’s delight in his kingfishers. He sold them to his) 
chief patron, Me. Jay, a little fidgetty old bachelor, with a sharp face, | 
ahooked rose, and a brown complexion, and a full suit of snuff | 
colour, not much unlike.a bird himself; and that worthy gentleman’s | 
mismanagement and a frosty winter killed the kingfishers every one. | 


It was quite affecting to hear poor Robin talk of their death. But, 


Robin has a store of tender anecdotes; and any one who hasa mind , 
to cry overthe sorraws of a widowed turtle-dove, and to hear dese ri- | 
ved tothe life her vermillion eye, black gorget, soft plumagq, and | 
plaintive note, cannot do better than pay a visit to the garret in the 
Soak, and listen for half an Lourto my friend the bird-catgher. 
—<>—- 
IVAN THE TERRIBLEL 
From Karamsin's History of Russia. 
{van was but an infant attis father’s death, atid he lost his mother, 


the regent, befure he had attaiaed his seventh year. The adminis- | 
tration of the government was in consequence entrasted to a coun. | 


cilof boyards, whose dissensions ‘and intrigues threw the empire 


to such disorder that it wes nigh begoming a prey to its Tartarian | 


and Lithnanian enemies. During this state of anarchy, the educa- 


tion of the future sovereign was almost totaliy neglected ; it was evi- | 


dently the object of his ambitious guardians to remove him as much as 


possible from, public. affairs, and by thereby rendering him unquali- | 


ied > halb din culon af gyrerament, to secure the continuance of 
their own authority. 
" ) ordinary kind: he soon perceived that both he and the nation 


Were slaves to a vile oligarchy ; hence he learned to fear and hate | 


a! , , . eos ° . ° 
a'l who afterwards aspired to a participation, of the sovereign power. 


His natural diposition was cruel; to torture or kill domestic animats, | 
and to ride over old women and. old men, were his favourite amuse- | 


Dients—amitsements, in which he -vas encouraged by those whose 
duty it wes to restrain his vicious propensitigs. ELence was laid the 
wandation of a tyranny which was sharberds to astonish all Europe. 
: 18 Grst effects of it were experienced by one who had helped to 
yo vet it, and who had therefore li{tle commiseration from the people. 
+8 was Prince Shuisky, president of the council. Lvan was no 
ae than thirteen years of age when he resolved tu inflict summary 


Wretch, on a signal-given from the young prince, was dragged out 


il > ef . : . - af 
into the street, anil worried by dogs in open daylight. La 1546, Ivan | 


saving reached his eighteenth year, was crowned Tzar of all the 
Ussias—a title thenceforward, adopted at home, as well as in rela- 
yer With foreign courts. Inthe beginning of his reign, [van was 
ig Sapterd to follow the natural bent of his mind towards 
ae uy + but the influence of his consort, the mild and amiable 
, nastasia, and the exhortations of a monk, continued tor many years 
a the monster within. During this period, indeed, he seem- 
ile in pe Pesce Bay an entire change, he was not only indefatiga- 
instanes 2 Of cone the duties of his station, but he exhibited so many 
ant te be be nano and clemency, that he was equally beloved 
trancu; y, his ‘pong Victorious aver its natural enemies, and 
me a at home, Russia looked forward to long years of happiness 
ind. be ; Bat if the lion was chaiued, it was not 
to dart ite ¢ slumered, it might be suddenty acoysed in. its anger 
bishop, wii during be monet bay dang The advice of an old 
Sourt for hia eri ecediag reign had been Lanished irom the 

or his, crimes, and whom, lvan consulted on Wie. best means of 


govern) ; — ‘ ‘ . . ° ° ‘ ' . ° 
& ing his kingdom, mage a profound IMpression.on the mind of,| represent them like the lily, allhough they may perhaps beara closer 


&."b; ‘ , e 7 et . 
by wd. Zar. ‘Ifyou wish to be truly, 4. sonereign,” saig. the. bisixop, 
exer seck gq counsellor wiser than yourself : neve receive advice 





;some years past, on the part of that genus of the human species 


jut he had received from nature faculties of | 















to the boyards. Remem 
vise, ends by ruling his sovereign.” Ivan kissed the old man’s hand, 
exclaiming, “‘ My own father coald not have spoken more wisely !”’ 
Still, solong as Anastasia lived, no change was pe ible in his 
conduct; he applied himself unceasingly to the weltare of his subjects; 
but on the death of that excellent princess, in 1560, the slumbering 
demon arose in all the terror of his might, and gained for Ivan the 
appellation of the “ Muscovite Monster.” On the 25th July, eighteen 
gibbets were erected in the market-place of Muscow ; instruments 
of torture weré displayed ; an enorinous fire was made, over which 
Was suspended an immense coppercaultdron. Seeing those frightful 
preparations, the Muscovites were persuaded that their last hour was 
at hand—the Tzar was about to annihilate the capital, and extermi- 
nate its inhabitants. Terrified out of theirsenses, they fly and conceal 


exposed. Immediately the streets are deserted; no one is seen ex- 
cept a troop of Opritsniks ranged in protound silence round the gib- 
bets and blazing fire. Suddenly the air’ resounds with the beating 
of drums; the T’zar is seen on horseback, with his eldest son, the be- 
loved object of his affections. He is also accompanied by his boy- 
ards, princes, and devoted legion, who marched along im perfect 
order. After these came the condemned, in number exceedimg 
three hundred, who resembled spectres; they were bruised, torn, and 
bloody, and scarcely able to crawl along. On arriving at the foot 
of the gallows, the Tzar looks around him: he issurprised to find 
that no spectators are present, and he commands his legiouaries to 
collect the inhabitants in the same place. He becomes impatient at 
their dilatoriness, and runs himself to call the Muscovites to the treat 
which he had prepared for them; at the same time assures them of 
his perfect good-will towards them. None dared to disobey: im- 
mediately all issued from their hiding places, and with trembling steps 
hastened to the scene of execution, which was instantly crowded ; 
the walls and roofs also were covered with spectators. ‘Then the Tzar 
cried aloud, ‘“* People of Moscow, you are about to witfess tortures 
and punishments ; but I punish none buttraitors. ‘Tell me, ismine a 
righteous judgment?” ‘The air instantly filled with acclamations, 
‘* Long live the Tzar, our lord and master! May his enemies perish!” 
Ivan separated from the crowd of victims one huadred and twenty, 
to whom, as less guilty, he granted lite. The secretary to the privy 


| council then read the name of the rest from a tong roll of parchment 





| whom the emperor read these words: “Joho Mikailof, confidentia! 
ex-counsellor of the Tzar you have served me disloyally, and Leve 
| Written to King Sigismund, offering to put himin possessimn of 
Novgorod : thisis your first crime!’ ‘The ‘I'sar then struc’s fim on 
| the head with a whip, and’ continued, “‘‘fhe second crime is not 
'so heinous : ungrateful and perfidious man, you have written to the 
Sultan, encouraging him to seize on Astrakan and fazan.” ‘Two 
blows follow. ‘* You have also invited the Khu of ‘Tauris to in- 
vade Russia; this is your third crime.” Here Viscovaty, ina modest 
but firm voice, replied, lifting his eyes to heaven, ‘I take the teacher 
of hearts to witness—he who knows the wost secret thought— that I 
have faithfully served my sovereign andiny country. All that Fhave 
heard isa tissue of infamous calumnies ; but to defend myself is vain, 
,for my earthly judge is deafto the voice of pity ; he who. reigns in 
‘heaven knows my innocence ; ard you also, Sire, will one day ac- 
knowledge it before the throne of the Almighty.’ The assassins rush 
‘ouhimto stop his mouth; tmey hang him up by the feet, and cut 
him to pieces: Skuratof Gr-t began the execution, by dismounting 
and cutting off the marter’s ears. The second victim was the treasu- 
rer Funikof, the friend of Viscovaty, and accused with as little foun- 
dation, of the same treasons. ‘ For the lasttime,” said he to Ivan. 
‘J salute thee on earth ; God grant thee inthe next world a meet 


bolting and froezing water; he expires in horrble sufferings. ‘The 
rest had tueir throats cut, or were hung and cut iu pieces. ‘Che Tsar 
himself ea horseback and with the utmost coolness, pierced one old 
man witha lance. In four hours about two hundred were thus 
butehered. 


froin any man. Commune, but never obey, and you will be a terror ; resemblance of the passion flower. “Their buttons too—these- are 
r that every one who is allowed to ad- 


| Which he heldinhis hand. Viskovaty was first made to advance, to } 
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new buttons, called a /a Diana and ala Psyche, made of mother 
o’pearl, ornamented with the figures of birds, butterflies, and other 
little objects perfectly well painted, and executed in the most lively 
coloars and of undoubted duration. ‘The ala Diaua buttons are 
ased for bunting coats, ynd represent every object. relative to the 
chase: the ala Psyche tuttons, we suppose, are used for dress coats, 
and, from their represeating «birds, butterflies, and other little ob- 
jects,” are probably intended to be emblematical of the wearers, 
who, as G. A. Stevens says, “futier about fine ladies as flies about a 
flower garden, as light, as trifling, and as useless” 

Then we have their-bunting-dress, their riding-dxess, their evening~ 
dress, their country babl-dress, their town bnil-dress, &e. How bay- 
py it is,that this genus of the human species have matters. of such 
importance te occupy their attention ! Were it not for these, how 
could they dispose ot their time? ‘Io set about any of those em- 
ployments called useful, is quite out of the question. How could 
they exert themselves, or what time bave they to spare from the 
toilette? An instance is given in the paper before us. It seems, 
that in the country, the young men of fashion vie with each other in 
going. before dinner, tv gather bouquets for the ladies. But how 
could a young man of fashion undergo the fatigue of gathering flow- 


jers? how could he bear the scorching rays of the sun, or bow could 


he stoop to the flower-bed? It isout of the question. The garden- 
er, therefore, has to produce a basket of flowers, at the proper time, 
and the nosegays are presented to the ladies as the collection of the 
dandies. This puts us in mind of an old song we have heard of a 
dandy sportsman presenting some purchased birds, after a day’s 
shooting : the song says— 


“Though I shooted but one, and then kill’d my dog, 
Iswears, and then stands to it, I shot ’em,” 


To wear one ring on the little finger of the left hand is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of a real man of fashion, and this is the only ring 
he wears. Accordiug to this account, then, ear-rings are not yet 
adopted.—The eye-giass, instead of being worn about the neck, as 
formerly, is kept in the side pocket. Perhaps the weight of the 
glass and c}rain were found to. be too much for the gentle creatures’ 
necks. 

The account lefore us is, however, deficient in several points of 
usejtil information. It does not state what sort of parasols the geu- 
ticmen carry, or whether they use any; or what sort of patterns 
ihey use to keep their gentle feet out of the dirt in wet weather. 
We had almost forgotten to give the following extract from the 
dandy bulletin now lying before us:—‘ A new coat collar has just 
appeared; it is made of black velvet aud cut into a point behind ; it 
resembles the stomacher band worn by the ladies round their waists, 
and from, which the idea has certainly been taken.. The collar has a 
novel effect, and not at all outre!”” Now, this is very important im- 
formation ; but it is to be lamented that the dandies, in their collec- 
tive wisdom, could not devise an original collar, instead of weering 
a lady’s stomacher band round their necks. Its origin, we are tole, 
was on this wise. A dandy of some note was lounging in a milli-~ 
ner’s shop at the west end. Whilst he was enjoying a litte tete-a-tete 
with some of the women, a girl of some humour, lately introduced 
trom the country, ingeniously, and unknown to the dandy, fixed an 
old stomacher band round his neck, and suffered him to depart with 
his new decoration, on which occasion the women enjoyed a hearty 
laugh at his expense. He had not, however, gone far down Bond- 
street, before the new collar was noticed by several of the dandy 
tribe ; after a few consuJtations on the subject, an imitation was de- 
terigined upon. Tbe dandy upo” whom the trick was played, al- 
though horribly chagrived and immensely out of countenance at 
first, upon, being assured that it was very becoming, sent for his 
tailor aud.had one put to his coat immediately. It is not uncommon 
at country fares for men to grin through horse-collars; but now we 
have, not men, indeed, but Tenties grinning through part of a lady's 
dress. ‘There isa man in Chester, yclept Burrows, celebrated fora 
particular sort of collar to whom we would recommend some ot 
these. dandies to apply. Burrows’ collars are remarkable for afford- 








—<———— 
FASHIONS. 


For modes of dress let belles and candies fight, 
Ifis may be wrong—the belle’s is always right. 


There has evidently been a struggle, although a silent one, for 


called the dandy, to vie with the the ladies in the important article 
of fashion, and even to surpass them in their devotion to the capri- 
ices of the fickle goddess. The dandy is not a new genus; it has 





always existed, although under different names,—such as, fop, beau, 
buck, &c.: and the appellation dandy has been recently applied. | 
There is another new name recently published, the exquisite; whe- | 
ther the name exquisite is applied to dandies generally, or whether | 
it signifies a variety of that genus, we do not know; but of late! 
years there seems to have been a considerable increase in their! 
numbers, 

These persons have been for a tong time vying with each other in| 
the cut of their coais, the protuberance of their breasts, the small. | 
ness of their waists. the tie of the crevat, the peculiar dressing of the | 
hair, the shape of the hat, and divers others et-ceteras, until they | 
have atlength digested a code of fashion, which makes its appea- | 
rance monthly. kn a London paper, now lying before us, there ap- 


ing great support to the body, and bave one peculiarity, that of pro- 


curing undisturbed sleep to the wearers. Similar collars are manu- 


factured at Lancaster, York, and most of the cities and shire towns 
in the kingdom. 


—~<>—. 
THE TURKS AND RUSSIANS. 

[We consider ourselves fortunate in being able to lay before the 
readers of our Journal the following graphic description of the war 
between the Russians and Turks, for which we are indebted to a 
friend, a very: gallant, intelligent, and distinguished British officer. 
We have seldom met with a picture.of military operations possessed 
of such characteristic spirit ;, and knowing so little as we do of the. 
combatants, the Cossac and the Moslem, their modes, their feelings, 


land their conduct towards each other in the struggle for blood and 


victory, we have read these details, which place them,almost before 
our eyes, With a deep degree of interest, which, we flatier ourselves, 
will be participated with us by the public at large. As a sketch of 
manners, if not of society, we question that ever our great rival, the 
Government Gazette, put forth a more generally acceptable docu- 
ment.—Lon. Literary Gazelle. }, 
Russian Camp before Giurgere, on the Lower. Danube, July 28, 1828 
I have perservered thus far, in my attempts to visit the Russian 
army as an amateur, for the purpose of observing its operations 





Seance on this object of general execration: the unfortunate | 


pear, first, “Female Fashious for August,” and then “ Gentlemen’s | against the Turks, and arrived in Wallachia, by way of Rotterdam. 
Fashions for August.” The editor has, indeed, properly placed the | Frankfort, Vienna, Pesth, and Hermannstadt. The former part ot 
female fashions first, ont of politeness; but the male appears to be | my journey was productive chiefly of pleasure ; but, the latter part, 
of the greatest importance, for whilst the description of the female | of many of the disagreeables of travelling,—for, in my progress 
fashions is comprised in fhirty-seven lines, that of the gentlemen hither from Austria, [have been nearly jolted to death by the bad 
oceupy no less than, ninety-five, not much short of three times the | roads of Hungary, and narrowly escaped breaking my neck by the 
space. Wemay yet see the day when females, finding that the | viler passes of the Carthapians of Transylvania on the frontiers of 
dandies try to occupy their ground in public prints as well as in| Wallachia;—I have been almost poisoned by filth, devoured by ver- 
‘feminine dress and demeanour, will leave their ground undisputed | min, broiled by the sun, have exposed myself to the contagious 
to them, and we shall have no fashions to pursue or report byt those.| fever of the country, and to that infernal disease the plague, which 
of the “* Gentlemen,” | has for some time past been committing its ravages in Bucharest ;— 
It is amusing enonghto read, over the description given of these | indeed, have almost gone through fire and water, to attain the tulfil- 
“ Gentlemen’s Fashions.” First we are introduced to them in their | ment of my wishes, but I have only as yet succeeded in reaching the 
deshabille—such a dress as should be worn when going to the bath. | banks of the Lower Danube. ‘: . . 
This consists of a surtout coat of blue Merino cloth, fastened and! Hearing that frequent sorties were made by tho troops of Kut- 
ornamented by flat braiding. No waistcoat should be worn, but the | chuck Achmet from Giurgevo, I obtained the sanction of the g0- 
shirt isto be of blue or pink gingham laid in small plaits. How | vernor of the principalities to come here,—have attached myself for 
neat! ‘Ihe dress.to be finished by pantaloons coming as low as the | the present to the corps of the Russian army before that. fortress, 
feet, striped with biue or brown, a Madras cravat in large chequers, | and am partaking of the hospitality, and sharing the black bread and 
}and jean slippers. Who can conceive any thing prettier than the | inconveniencies, of the Cossack and Russian soldier in his bivouac 
| appearance of. a lot of dandies so attired! ‘They would: be like a | before the enemy. ; L 
‘locomotive bed of tulips. We should. really like to see some of! Behold me, then, under the influence of a most scorching Walia 
‘them on their way to the floating bath. How the boatmen, would | chian sun, on Turkish ground, in the very midst of war, and amongst 
| stare at them! total strangers. While even now employed im writing t@.you, the 
| ‘Chen we have their promenade dress—blue coats, white waist- | pen is occasionally laid down for the telescope, to observe the _ 
coats and pantaloons; muslin cravats, figured all over, with coloured | tions of the enemy; and'such is the state of uncertainty, that ere 
| sprigs, anc, in the left button-hole.a half-blown rose. ‘These “ gen- | many minutes are passed, these instruments may be replaced by one 
jtlemen”’ really seem. to be quite devotees of the goddess Flora, | of a more offensive nature, and my occupation be less passive than 
| wearing ber insigna in every possible manner. First, for the bath, | it is at this moment. ; 7 . 
they most studiously dress themselves as much to resemble tulips as| [I cannot tell you what T eat or drink, for it has become a rule wifl 


they well-can; theirpromenade dresses seem like an, attempt to/ me of late never to inquire into the compositon of a mess, or even 
to look at it. if itcan be avoided; but [ have a soldier’s fere, and 


experience the greatest civility from the officers, particularly from, 
the commanding gonera!, Kvitnitsky. * e 
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| resemblange to an enormoug inverted bean blossom; and, no doubt, 
when they. get among the ladies, they will endeavour to prt on the 
» - " . . . 
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Toe Daaube bere runs nearly W.and E, along the foot of a range 
of Bulgarian bills,—is wide, deep, and rapid, and encloses several 
islands between its boundaries. Qn its right bank is Rusichuk, a 
fortress with adarge garrison; and a very little lower down on 
the — side, forming a sort: of tele de pont, is the small 
but tolerably strong fortress of Giurgevo. It is an irregular work, 
built after European principles, presents three or four bastions 
towards the field, has a citadel, comtains a garrison of about 3000 or 
4000 thousand men, which may be increased at pleasure from Rust- 
chuk, and mounts about 150:pieces of cannon. War 

To the north, distant about five miles, and nearly parallel with the 
above mentioned hills, is onother range (or rather the ground pre- 
sents an inclination to the south), at the foot of which, and imme. 
diately site to Giurgevo, are three Muscovite encampments, 
whence the minarets of the latter place, as well as those of Rust- 
cbuk, are seen with the naked eye. The intermediate space is an 
open plain, with scarcely any undulation, and covered with small 
brushwood, Indian corn, long grass, and high thistles, &c., affording 
localities for skirmishing to the foragers and outposts of both par- 
ties. ¥ * 8 

Thus disposed, the troops may be said to be continually under 
arms; the infantry are always in a square; they eat, drink, and 
sleep, in square; and at night, in the most inclement weather, never 
quit that form. ‘The general and field-officers only have tents; 
sheds, or temporary huts, composed of branches and hay, are erect- 
ed for the other officers and the troops, close to their stations, under 
which they are allowed to retize in the middle of the day from the 
burning heat of the sun, which within the last few days has been 100 
and 105 deg. of Fabrenheit in the shade: and it is then only that a 
portion of the horses are unsaddied; so that in the event of an 
ularm, it requires but little time to put the whole force in march for 
its position. - 

There is no scarcity of provisions, though the quality of the 
bread, ‘‘ of the darkest hue,” is bad; and the water, which is in 
this country very indifferent, is supplied from the neighbouring 
wells, : 2 ad 

But the Russian soldier is atough material, and ordinarily calcula- 
ted to bear the fatigues and hardships of war. In the maxner above 
alluded to, subsisting on food of very inferior quality, he is constant- 
ly exposed to all weathers, for here the burning heat of the aay is 
generally succeeded by. cold, damp, chilly nights ; and the thunder- 
storms, which at certain seasons are so frequent, are accompanied by 
torrents of rain, which instantly deluge the country with water. 
"C’hese to ordinary constitutions would be fatal, but on him they seem 
to have comparatively no effect. With an implicit obedience to or- 
ders, the Russian is, as it were, a complete machine. Careless and 
thoughtless of danger, indeed, without exercising his reasoning 
faculties he moves when he is told, and halts when he is command- 
aes nor will he, under the severest fire, retire unless ordered to 

O 80. 

It was pacprining to see the perfect indifference with which a regi- 
ment, the other day, stood under a rather severe cannonade, and 
the apathy with which the men looked at the balls and shetts that 
fell around them ; and it is a fact, that at the siege of Lbraila a con- 
siderable column, which was destined to storm the place, missed its 
way, and got into the ditch, where there was not the slightest ves- 
tige of abreach. In this situation they were nearly annihilated; 
nor would they, notwithstanding the mistake was evident, move 
until a positive order from the Grand Duke Michael was sent to re- 
call them. 

But the Cossacks excite most my curiosity and interest; equally 
brave and hardy as the regular Russian soldier, they possess a saga- 
city and cunniug which is not a characteristic of the former. When 
ihe firing commenced, it was easily observed that the Cossacks 
around began instantly to assume an alacrity and to be alive to what 
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to their strength; they advance in the tormof a semicircle, with 
the centre retired; the greeter numbers immediately fly off and seek 
the flanks and rear of the enemy, while a small portion, suppepted 
frequently by a reserve, attack to the front: but perhaps what 
makes them the most formidable, is the extraordiaary facility with 
which they disperse and instantly collect again iu a pulk or body 
upon any particular part of the enemy’s line. However, for the 
most part, they pay fittle attention to regularity; so that after an 
attack, having no trumpets or sounds to assemble them, as they do 
not always take out their standards, their captains are obliged, b 
dint ot hollowing, or in the best manner they can, to collect their 
pulks. They do notin general use the pike like the lance, but couch 
it, and ride full gallop, like the knights of old, at their antagonists, 
The Turk justly fears it; as the instrument, should it not kill, in- 
flicts a dreadful gash; and the unfortunate sufferer, when severely 
wounded and transpierced, bas often been known to say, ‘“ Ah, Cos- 
sack! Cossack!” and by signs implore him to put an end to his 
miseries by an effectual thrust. 

After having overcome his prisoner, the first thing the Cossack 
does, isto seize upon his arms, which with the Turks are highly 
orvamented and valuable—his turban and sash, which are sometimes 
cashmere shawls of great worth—and his purse; and if he is not 
killed or badly wounded, the victor then places the unfortunate 
man behind him, upon the very cantle of his saddle, seizes him by 
the hands, and gallops off with him to the rear. In this situation, 
jolted and galled almost to death, I saw a Turkish chief (a colonel), 
a few days ago, who had been taken prisoner by an old gray-bearded, 
toothless Cossack, at the commencement of an affair, and was by 
him brought before the general for examination. 

The outposts have skirmishes almost daily ; but the Cossacks and 
Turks seem to have a good understanding between them, for they 
often meet, talk to each other, and cary on war in a more civilized 
way than formerly. 

The ‘Lurks, perhaps I should say those of the garrison of Giurgevo 
and Rustchuk, do not correspond with the idea 1 had formed of them, 
from all that I have heard or read of that race—indeed, I believe we 
have generally a very imperfect knowledge of that nation, and that 
most of the accounts we receive of them are very much misrepre- 
sented or exaggerated. ‘There is a nobleness of disposition, an 
openness and truth, in the Turk, indivsdually, that is not to be found 
in his Christian tributary, who has of late so much occupied the at- 
‘tention of foreign powers: the word of a Turk is sacred—if he 
pledge it, you are safe. How very different the latter’s! with whom, 
it is said, you can never be sure of any engagements—whose trea- 





No fewer than three times during the preceding week Kut. 
chuck Achmet favour us with some Solite affairs; the last a Acre 
day, might perhaps be called more serious thin ordinary. Having 
received a reinforcement of light artillery equipped with ‘horses, and 
having augmented bis numbers by troops from the opposite side of 
the river, lie came out towards evening in considerable torce. 

We had not long finished our repast at the general’s table when a 


‘few shouts announced the sortie of the Pasha; and ere the lapse of 


many seconds, a Ccssack was seen darting across the plain, and soon 
after entered the camp, almost breathi.ss, with a confirmation of the 
event. As the troops were all ready, no delay was necessary, and 
the whole force was instantly in motion for its position in front of 
the encampment. 

The horse artillery, supported by the greater part of the dragoons 
was stationed in the centre, a little in advance. ‘Phe infantry, in 
squares of battalions, with guns at the angles, was placed in echellon 
aud with the remainder of the dragoons tormed the right Wing ; and 
the Cossacks, supported by a small body of infantry and some guns 
occupied the ground on the left, in front of their bivouac: the whole 
was formed at very extended intervals. 

During these preparations, the advanced posts were occupied in 
sherp skrimishing; but no sooner were the Russians stationary in 
their position, than the Turks commenced a fire of shot and shells 
from their new guns, which was as readily returned by the opposite 
party. The Turkish artillery was uncommonly weil served: at a 
long range, almost the first shot passed through a squadron of cayal- 
ry,” and others fell around as, “ methought in plentiful abundance ;”’ 
but most of their shells, from a deficiency in the length of fuse, ex- 
ploded before reaching their destinetion. The large guns of the 
tortress also contributed their endeavours, and the cannonade lasted 
above a couple of hours. In the meanwhile, the Turks were ob- 
served collecting their forces, and meditating some movement, as was 
supposed, against the right flank: soon however, they advanced with 
a tolerable line, and in their usual manner, and thought to over- 
whelm the horse-artilery, the dragoons, and the regiment of infantry 
that occupied the centre of the Russian line; but meeting with a de. 
termined resistance—having two of their guns disabled by the ef- 
fectual fire of their oponents, and observing the squares on the left, 
which they had not seen before—they immediately fell back under 
cover of the works. 

It was now imagined that they were about to take leave of us for 
the night, and the firing on both sides ceased; but on a closer exami- 
nation, itwas evident they were making fresh arrangements: de- 
tached masses were seen in motion, and presently a large force was 





chery is proverbial, and whose barbarities are more numerous, and 
of a deeper dye, than those of his governors. 


would induce a belief that they had either degenerated as warriors ; 
or, which is most natural to suppose, that the Sultan has the flower 
of the Ottoman forces at Choumla, behind the Balkan : but the in- 
vincible Janissary no ionger exists, and the daring Spahis, with his 
proud Arab charger, does not glitter amid the ranks of Katchuck 
Achmet, whose troops are mounted upon small, ordinary, and some- 
times very inferior, horses. 

‘Trousers, very close to the calf, thence tight to the ancle—a close 
Waistcoat, open at the neck, and covered below by a shawl tied 
round the waist—a jacket with very full and short sleeves, shewing 
the equally loose sleeves of the shirt—a turban on his head—~and 
yellow boots or slippers on his feet, are the usual and very be- 
coming dress of a Turk: the trousers, waistcoat, and jacket are of 
different colours, and ornamented with embroidery : and the turban 
is white, green, or otherwise, according to the 1ank and privileges of 
the wearer. 
used for cutting off Leads—a brace of pistols, which he carries ina 





was goingon. They took their horse in hand—never remained 
quite stationary—kept a sharp look-out in the direction of the fire of 
the caunon, and watched the ricochet of the ball and flight of the 
shell, so as to be in readiness to avoidthem. ‘They are an incon- 
gruous set, certainly! Some old fellows, with Jong, gray beards— 
some smart young lads—some almost in rags and patches of various 
colours—while others are in very decent ature. The Cossack who 
is appointed to attend me as orderly, isa young man, by no means 

vossack-like. according to the not:ons Lhad formed of those people. 
I was struck by his civilized appearance and manners; tor, on my 
arrival, when he first came to me, with the respectful deportment of 
a soldier, united to an easiness nud almost elegance of manner, he 
said he was sent to wait upon me by order of his general, and had 
the honour of presenting himself to receive my commands. I do 
uot mean to say they are al! of this class, but I am told that some of 
them are people of great wealth in their own country, amassed 
chiefly by plunder in the last wars ; yet so great is their passion for 
that species of gain, “auri sacra fames,” that, notwithstanding their 
riches, they voluntarily leave their families and comfortable 
dwellings, and expose themselves, at an advanced age, to dangers, 
in quest of more. 

‘That they are marauders, and that they are rather merciless at 
times, is true; for an attempt was made to make them give up for 
the general good the plunder they took in action, but without suc- 
cess,—it was then found that no prisoners were taken—ibey were 
invariably killed: so that, as their services are so essential to the 
army, it is become necessary to sanction their practices; and to pre- 
vent atrocities, the emperor has issued a very bumaue order, by 
which the Cossack or soldier receives one ducat for every prisoner 
on foot taken alive, and two ducats for every prisoner mounted. 

The Cossacks are divided into regiments of five hundred each, 
having @ standard and captain for every hundred, independent of 
junior officers—one, two, or more field-officers for the whole, ac- 


cording to circumstances, and a lieut.-colonel, or colonel-comman- | 


dant, whose name the regiment bears. In their bivouacs, as well as 
in their operations and attacks, they seem to pay little regard to re- 


gularity : and their huts, those of the officers, as well as those of 


the men, in front of which are picketted their horses, are formed in 
the simplest and rudest manner imaginable :—sometimes three pikes 
or poles with branches and hay, or perhaps their burkas, or cloaks 
of skin, thrown over them, form their dwellings. 

Dressed in ashort, blue jacket, without buttons, but hooked down 
the tront—loose trousers of the same colour—a cylindrical, and 
sometimes a fur or forage cap—seated npon a cushion fixed to a 


broad leathern girdle—a gun slung across the shoulders—and a 
curved sabre, his dexterity inthe use of which is such, that with a 
single blow, or rather cut, he will sever the head from the vody. 

The Turks have little or no method in their movements ov in their 
i mode of warfare. Sometimes they will sally forth from the fortress 
in bodies of 100 or 150, and endeavour to surprise an advanced ost 
of Cossacks near the village of Slobadze, on the west of Giurgevo ; 
and sometimes, witlr a larger force, they will make a dash on the leit, 
| lank of the camp, (where several have been killed in the very bivou- 
ac of the Cossacks,) inthe rear of which are some stores and wag- 
gons, supposed by them to be treasure. 

The Pasha is very active, and has his favourite days for sorties, 
which are generally ou Thursdays, Saturdays or Sundays. Rein- | 
| forced by troops from Rustchuk, he will at those times come out | 
) with a force of 6 or 7000 men, and endeavour at once to penetrate 
jto the encampment of his enemy ; or he will draw up under pro- | 
| tection of the guns of the fortress, and tempt his adversary from his 
| position, and within range of the shot of the works. Frequently | 
after canonnading for atime, the Turks will move forward in a tole-| 
jtable line of cavalry aud infantry mixed; and then, in masses or | 
| wedges, composed promiscuously of those two forces, and with ! 
shouts of ** Allah! Allah! Allah!’ they will advance upon their op- 
jponents. Infuriated often by opium, they are very vigorous at first ; | 
{ but the coolness and firmness of the Russians,—who usually re- 
}ceive them in squares, supporting each other, and the cavalry 
| having atthe same time guns at their angles,—and the steady and 
| well-directed fire, particularly of their artiliery, soon disperse and | 
} put the Moslem to fight ; and then the Cossacks are let loose upon’ 
jthem. They have always been very wary of thesquares of infantry; ; 
| upon which, notwithstanding they are only formed three deep, the | 
| ‘Turkish cavalry have not succeeded in making any impression. | 
| ‘The field pieces ofthe Turks are, if any thing, of a smaller calibre 
| than those of the Russians, and were at first drawn by bullocks in-, 
stead of horses; but in the practice of their artillery, they are by no 
| means so deficient as is generally supposed: it is possible they may | 
|have foreigners with them, for their shot, contrary to received opi- 
| nion, are thrown with an accuracy that would do credit to regulariy | 
| disciplined artillerists. 
| It is difficult to say how far we may believe the stories respecting 
their barbarous treatment of their prisoners. It was reported here, | 
| and believed at first, that an aid-de-cam). whom they had captured al | 
| Ibraila, was flayed alive as far as the waist; but this like many simi- | 
| lar reports, could not be traced to any respectable source. It has | 
| been the custom with the Turks to cut off the heads of the killed after | 











high saddle—mounted upon a small, bony, and by no means Buce-| an engagement, for the purpose of sending them as trophies to Con- | 


phalus-like, but certainly hardy, horse—armed with a pistol stuck | stantinople. 


When they become too numerous fer transporting, the | 


Ilis arms are, a long knife, called a handjar or yatagan, | 


observed advancing against the left flank. The firing now recom. 


But, as I said, the | menced—the uninterrupted roar of small arms gave proofs of a nearer 
forces of the above garrison do not answer the expectations I had | approach of the parties to each other. Allah! Allah! Allah ! re- 
formed of the Turkish soldier. From the specimen before us, it} sounded from the ranks of the Musselmen, and the succeeding mo- 


ment the cimeter of the Turk and pike of the Cossack were in close 
and terrible contact. ‘The conflict for a time was furious; the sons 
of the Don at first gave way, but instantly rallying, repulsed the as- 
sailants, who very soon after retired within the walls of theirfortress, 
and left us unmolested for the remainder of the day. ‘The night had 
commenced when the troops returned to their camp, after an absence 
of between five or six hours, and that scene which buta short time be- 
fore was so portentions and bloody, was soon changed to one of tran- 
quillity and repose, over which the moon shed her more than usual! 
brightness; and nought broke in on its stillness, save the sound of 
** Sleuschaij,”’ uttered by the watchful sentinel. 

On these occasions it is difficult to obtain a correct statement of 
the loss on either side, as the ‘Turks, when possible, invariably carry 
off their killed as well as wounded : and the Russians are naturally 
anxious to conceal their loss. ai * e ; 

Whoever contemplates the present condition of the Russians will 
be astonished at the rapid strides they have made towards civilize- 
tion of late years, and the improvements that have evidently taken 
place in the organization of their torces. I did not exactly expect to 
find a horde of barbarians. but lL was prepared to meet with aset otf 
men not many degrees removed from that state—deficient altogether 
in mind—devoid of moral feeling, and destitute of all the nobler 
qualities of the heart—but [was mistaken ; they have profited con- 
siderable by the experience of the wars that arose out of the French 
Revolution; which wars, while they instructed them as soldiers, at. 
forded them also an opportunity of visiting, and at the same time re- 
ceiving some of the polish of, the more civilized nations of the con- 
tinent. 

If they seek the permanent possession of comforts and luxuries 
which thes: events have once enabled them to enjoy, it isby no 
means an unvatural desire. They bave an emperor, young, active, 





‘and ambitious-and an army which, with a little more science, and 


afew more leaders of ability, will become formidable, not only to 
their neighbours but to Europe in general. 
c. R.O. D., late 15th Hussars. 


* I was standing at the angle of one of the squares of infantry, 
talking to the colonel and officers at the time when the shot, afier 
upsetting a couple of men axd horses, fell within a few feet of us. 
One of the officers picked it up xnd gave it me, saying, “ Permit me, 
sir, to present you with a Turkish ball, as an offering, on the field ot 
hattle, from the regiment of Tobolski.”” This ball together with the 
yatagan belonging toa brave ‘Turk who was killed on that day, and 
the Cossack pike with which be was slaiu, shall be preserved for the 
armory, as momentos from Giurgevo. 

— 
LETTER FROM MRS RAMSBOTTOM. 
From the John Bull. 


My dear Bull.—We are at length arrived in the subbubs of Lon 
don. Since crowds of people have been collected at the Traitor = 
and Restorers in Regent-street, I am afraid to date this, lest the folk: 
shontd come to look at us—but you can easily find out the redress at 
Pulmer’s hothell. ; 

We came iast from Margate, which to my mind is far prefferiiie 
to Briton. At Briton you have always the great bright sparkling 
Ossian surfeiting the jingle from morning till night, enough to put 
one’s eyes out and drive one deaf—at Margate there isa beautifal av- 
bour, in which there is no water whatsomever for twelve hours out 
of every twenty-four, which affords the curos observer a full view v! 
Ossian’s bottom: besides, instead of nasty bard jingle and stones, |! 
is all beautiful blue mud, the sight of which, added to the smell o! 
the juice from the gash works above, reminds one of the dear Mephis 


> ie j i td »L . aernee ie } are yea¢ 2re ; } 4 i 
— or arm in a girdle, a firelock slung across his shoulders, | noses and ears only were so honoured; and it bas often happened, | topholis. to the neighborhood of which we have returned. 
and sword, ora long twelve-foot pike,—the Cossack is, on the least | particularly at the moment of exasperation, that those extremities 


alarm, instantly ready for the combat. 


He is endowed by his na-| also of the 


prisoners were likewise in requisition to make up a cer- | 


ture and habits with an instinct which peculiarly fits him for the du-/ tain quota for the sultan; but this is not invariably the case. 


ties of outposts, and for their service (in which, by the by, Lam ta- | 
king some lessons), I suppose the Cossacks the best troops in the | the Russians. 
world. The confidence reposed in them is such, that the whole da- | but the e 
ty of the advanced posts is intrusted to their care, and performed by | frequent 


two hundred and fifty men; and so great is their 


stir outside the fortress without their immediate knowledge. 


The moment an alarm is given, the first two or three that can get| to write for his bacg 
ready immediately sally forth from the bivouac—these are followed | should be se 


by six or eight—these ag: 
or main body, in perhaps greater order. 
they are sometimes in one, and some 


> 


iy a * ( patience and vigi-| whom I have made mention, was on the day after his capture, in- 
. © > =o Pur ¢ rr » “i x ° 2 . 7 . . 
» that nothing escapes their observation, and not a Turk can|vited to the hut of the chief of the staff, presented with a purse of 


The Turkish prisoners meet with any thing but ill treatment from 


| money subscribed by several of the officers, and told that if he chose 
gage he was at liberty to do so, and a message 
nt to the Pasha to that effect. Ludeed he seemed quite 


times in two ranks, according stance of finding his head upon his shoulders. 


Then the Peer at Margate is quite a different thing from the jigu- 
maree, swing swang, jinkum lirkum thing at Briton. At Margate it 
is all fixed—built of white stone, and painted pee green on the inside, 
which makes it look quite beautiful; besides, at Briton you see 


The Cossacks will occasionally be rather merciless ; nothing partiklur or the Chainpeer but the sea, and the company, 
aptives, when brought in are always well treated, and have! and the clifts, and the vessels ; but at Margate, besides all the pre- 
ly been sent back with presents. The Turkish chief of} destinarians a walking, you have stage coaches, fiies, waggons, car 
| and sociables, ready to take you all over the country, not to speak of 


| carts a fetching coals out of the arbour, and menat the Jetty a bring- 
ling in fish alive out of the sea. 

The Marine Libray, at Margate’, is a beautifal building, with two 

windows in front, and a wooden gallery at the back of the shop eve! 


ain by more—and lastly comes the reserve, | content with his change of situation, smoked his pipe, took coffee,|the mud—there’s nothing in Briton to equal that—and as to the 
In their regular attacks, | was quite communicative, and no doubt wondered at the civcum- 
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‘ chune, the great sea god, in black, nailed up again the gable end 0 
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to spear on eel as natural a3 life. Then the 


the marine, just a | pladapeiepei 


d comfo 
pores tn vn easant retreats, where opposite neighbours can 
pre hands without leaving their rooms—this is quite agreeable; it 
+5 always shady, and besides, it creates an intrust,as Mr. Fulmer 
porn when strolling along a street not to know on which side of the 

is walking. - 
se hecak con is beautiful—not like Briton, stuck down ina 
vally ; itis up on the top of the hil, so that one is half way to hea- 
ven before one is a quarter of the way to the church ; howsumever, 
the Galls can see it from Calious if they look sharp, that’s one thing. 
Phe stone it is made of, is got out of the bath. Py, j 

The great hotel at Margate, is called House, and is situated in 

Chisel-square—a most splendid hairy, something like Salsbury-square 
in Fleet-street, only not quite so munificent; here they have luckily 
succeeded in getting rid of the sea altogether; indeed they have 
been very fortunate in their attempts in many other places. One of 
my neices is agoing to openasemenary here, in which I hope shewill | 
suckseed ; at present she has several pupils in her eye—at least she 
tells me so, but Mr. Fulmer says she can have but one—so I suppose 
ore here are uncommon disagreeable; they are not like the 
haths at Briten, great staring houses, but nice little low rooms, like 
the cabins of packets, with a railed place behind where you wait till 
the water comes into the arbour, of which I spoke before; butit is 
not there always punctual at the same time, which is a great boar ; 
to be sure the ships lie nice and easy with their bottoms in the mud, 
and the sailors quite quiet aboard, with all their cabals on the shore. 
Some very spirited gentleman has dug some baths out of the cliff, 
with a music room under ground quite subtraining, with a way for 
the donkies to go down to it, without stares; the view of Ossian 
from a hole cut in the chork is very rheumatic: Fulmer says the 
digging them holes is a very wise way of sinking a capital. I hope 
it will anser. 
’ At Briton the grate libray used to be kept by Donald’s son, who- 
ever he was; the grate libray at Margate is kept by Betty’s son, 
whoever she is, for they dont tell us their sirnames; it is a large room, 
quite snug and away from the sea, in a square called Horley—very 
different from Hawley on the wayto Briton. At that Hawley Mr. 
Pickhisnails keeps the hin, has a fine booshy head of air, sleeps in 
top boots, and paints the stems of his trees sky blew for huniformi- 
ty'ssake. In the Horley-square at Margate, there are, besides Bet- 
ty’ssons, some uncommon nice boring houses, where a lady can 
live genteel and comfortable, without washing, fora jenny and a 
half a week. 

Onion Crescent is near this, anc is reckoned very pleasant, and so 
it is. There is no glare in Margate, to hurt the eyes. 'The houses look 
always upon the bax of others, which keeps away the son in sam- 
mer, and the wind in winter. I know at Briton we was very much 
troubled with the wind when we lived onthe Marrying Parade—at 
Margate it is quite different. 

Fulmer, who is called a geehologist, says there is much amuse- 
ment to be found amongst the Clifts. He talks of finding his sisters 
and taking his quarts, of which I never heard him speak afore, and 
je told us the other day that he had dug up some bedlamites. What 
he hasdone with them I dont know. The things he shewed me 
were, I believe, only their finger nails—they looked just like it. 

With respect to the bathing, it is much more descent than at Bri- 
ton, for the machines here have yawnings over them, by which 
means nobody can see one, however much they looks. We went 
to visit Dandelion, once a public garden. They say the place took 
its name from a lion’s tooth; I’msure I have heard something very 
unlike that, if itis what J menn. 

We came away from this trestial parodice in the Harlequin steam- 
er,anda large party we was; it was uncommon agreeable, only 
there was what is called a swell, which did not agree with the but- 
tered toast, red herrings, honey, eggs, and tea, which we tuck asa 
remedy agin sickness. Mr. Fulinar said we had rolls as well as tost 
lor breakfast, which made a thin gentleman in a white hat, which sot 
oposite us, laugh very much. 

Idid not goupon dick after heaten, but I heard them telk of see- 


wa 





great straggling prades | leg 














ing agreat many boys about in the water; one was aboy with a, 
horse, and another a boy with the bacon on his head. One of the | 
lirst they saw, they said was the last, which seemed nonsense to me. | 
Jlowever, they said there was several Spaniards a swimming near 
the pacquet, so I would not let my young ones go up. | 
To be sure, what phibbs travellers do tell—we was a talking of the | 
great exhibition of the gurney to London by steam, when a gentle- | 
juan told us, looking as grave as a gudge, that he and his father had | 
made the Rickulvers in an hour and a quarter, after leaving the 
Noah light that day week : of course, I said nothing—but I was cer- 
tain as L was of beingalive and living, that neither the gentleman nor | 
his father had any thing to do with making the Rickulvers, which I 


inyself saw three and twenty years ago—and to make them in an! justice of the French Government will ere long receive a favourable 


hourand a quarter! However, every body seemed to believe him 
—lonly asked what profession he was of, and they told me he was 
inminent in the Tayloring line. That settled it—« Two tailors,” | 
us the French says—the very highdea of theirtalking of making the | 
Rickulvers just as they would a pair of pantaloons—and them they | 
could not make in an hour and a quarter, binding, button-holes and | 
all I'm sure. 
_ When we got into smooth water, I went upstairs to see Noah’s 
light, and there I saw the ark, with the lantern, and, I believe Noah | 
himself a Walking up and down the dick. Lasked one of the sai- 
lors if the men which was walking was never changed, and he said, 
every four hours; but that the man we saw had been there ever 
since the flood—which convinced me. We saw from this, Sheer- 
hess with ariver, which is Midway between Margate and town, and | 
is called so. P 
, 1 was very glad when the water was smooth, for I hate the big bel- | 
eg rolin, and soT told the gentleman in the airy cap which turns 
te wheel about—and he said we should have found it much ruffer | 
wh, e had not come overland—This puzzled me, because I thought | 
© Was coming by sea all the time I was below, it bumped me about | 
so—but he persisted in what he said, and moreover said something | 
aleeue ee of the people of the place we had lett, which he | 
ceeded « wat _ flats. —Everything seemed to clear up as we pro- 
told aS sae Lee church on our wether bow, as the gentleman | 
and we one Mi a wo called Hopes, and the sands were blithe— | 
wait fill the r- go ly and uncommon hungary—so down we went to 
nena a anor came, which Was some nice bile mutton and tur- 
Raed T; “‘aper sauce, which occupied me all the way from a little | 
» ove Tilbury Furt to Erin, which looks just as green as Mr. More, | 
W€ pote, says it is. " 
At Gravesenc 


} 


ofthe Grand ~ we took in a gentleman, who gave us an account 
whish ‘wast las ignio: having sent out a fireman against Roosians, | 
udepeees tt gettin beat by the 1 urkeys—-however, as we had to go | 
to look u the Wana we had no time for pollyticks, having ip course | 
oonnt of P : 7 epee and ban-boxes. Lavy went by land, on ac-{ 
left her black mee her tnisfortunes Was greater than ores, for she 
a bottle O r : riddykel in the coch, containing the best part of 
pair of nic . a a salmon-coloured neck handkycher, and a 
Bare eoch wile rr Ano eo brother went all the way to the 
tidings on ‘em n dickadilly the next morning, but could hear no 
toe net, we come opposite the Horsepiddle at Grinnage, we got in- 

aud landed just by the Ship, which smelt of frying fish as 





| and forbearing spirit in the policy of both Governments. 














ousel. I think if I bad not committed an indiscretion agitl the bile 
of mutton, We should have been tempted to stop a ive some 
stoodeels and whatasujet—as it was, we got into our domstic, a car- 
raige so called, and proceeded by Peckham and Cammerwell, home. 
shall write again soon.—I am to be presented to the Quin of 
Portingal—the Countess of Itabagpipes was known to some of Fual- 
mer’s cousins in the brass heel coantry, which is the reason she 
wishes me to lend her my counting-house and purtection; so, one 
day next week I shall goin by the Stockwell stage, and visit the 
Court in Arlington-street. As tor Jennyfluxion, I hope her Majesty 
will excuse me, for though poor Chunee, I remember, used to do it 
at Exeter Change, if 1 was once to get down upon my kneeses | am 
quite sure I never could git up again—but I shall communicate ina 
private billy with Lady Bagpipes on the subject. . ; 
Lavy desires her best love—Fulmer is as proud as a Pighog of his 
little gull, and my unmarried ones quite as unsophastickated as ever 
—there was a gentleman at Margate did give the youngest a sort of 
tittilation of the heart, and she hud only two helps of beef and one 
late of soup at dinner for three days in cosequence of her tinder felins, 
bat he went off in the Ramona the morning it carried passengers 
greatass, and so did my girl’s infection for him, and the next day she 
sung “I’ve been roaming,” and took to her vitals just as if nothing 
had happened.—Adjou. DorotHea L. Ramspottom. 


—_——- 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Wasuincron, Dec. 2. 

The President of the United States transmitted, this day, to both 
Houses of Congress, the following Message : 
TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Fellow-Citizens of the Senate, 
and of the House of Representatives, : 

If the enjoyment in profusion of the bounties of Providence forms 
a suitable subject of mutual gratulation and grateful acknowledg- 
ment, we are admonished at this retura of the season, when the 
Representatives of the Nation are assembled to deliberate upon their 
concerns, to offer up the tribute of fervent and grateful hearts, for 
the never-failing mercies of Him who ruleth over all. He has again | 
favoured us with healthful seasons and abundant harvests, He has | 
sustain¢d us in peace with foreign countries, and in tranquillity 
within our borders. He has preserved us in the quiet and undis- 
turbed possession of civil and religious liberty. He has crowned the 
year with his goodness, imposing on us no other conditions than 
of improving for our own happiness the blessings bestowed by his 
hands ; and in the fruition of all his favours, of devoting the tacul- 
ties with which we have been endowed by him to his glory and to 
our own temporal and eternal welfare. 


= 
United States and his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, has’ been Fea Bh signature b She 
Secretary of State, and by the Baron de Lederer, intrusted with 
full powers of the Austrian Government. Independently of the new 
and friendly relations which may be thus commencedewith one of 
the most eminent and powerful nations of the Earth, the occasion 
has been taken in it, as in other recent Treaties concladed by the 
United States, to extend those principles of liberal intercourse and of 
fair reciprocity which intertwine with the exchange of commerce, 
the principles of justice, and the feelings of mutual benevolence. 
This system first proclaimed to the world in the first commercial 
Treaty ever concluded by the United States, that of 6th February 
1778, with France, has been invariably the cherished policy of our 









Union. It is by treaties of commerce alone that it can be made 
ultimately to vail as the established system of all civilized na- 
tions. ith this principle our fathers extended the hand of friend- 


ship to every nation of the globe, and to this policy our country has 
ever since adhered—whatever of regulation in our laws has ever 
been adopted unfavourable to the interest of any foreign nation, has 
been essentially defensive and counteracting to similar regulations ot 
their's operating against us. ° 
Immediately after the close of the wat of independence, Com- 
missioners Were appointed by the Congress of the Confederation, 
authorized to conclude treaties with every nation of Europe disposed 
to adopt them. Before the wars of the French revolution, such 
treaties had been consummated with the United Netherlandgg§we- 
den, and Prussia. During those wars, treaties with Great Britain 
and — had been effected, and those with Russia and France re- 
newed. Inall these, some concessions to the liberal principles oi 
intercourse proposed by the United States, had been obtained; but 
as, in all the negotiations, they came occasionally in collision with 
previous internal regulations, orexclusive and excluding compacts 
of monopoly, with which the other parties had been trammelled, 
the advances made in them towards the freedom of trade were 
partial and imperfect. Colonial establishments, chartered com- 
panies, and ship-building influence, pervaded and encumbered the 
legislation of ali the great commercial States; and the United States 
in offering free trade and equal privilege to all, were compelled to 
acquiesce in many exceptions with each of the parties to their trea 
ties, accommodated to their existing laws and anterior engagements. 
The colonial system by which this whole hemisphere was bound 
has fallen into ruins. Totally abolished by revolutions, convert- 
ing colonies into independent nations, throughout the two American 
Continents, excepting a portion of territory chiefly at the northern 
extremity of our own, and confined tu the remnants of dominion re- 
tained by Great Britain over the insular Archipelago, geographi- 
cally the appendages of our part of the globe. With all the rest we 
have free trade—even with the insular colonies of all the Euro- 








In the relations of our Federal Union with our brethren of the 
human race, the changes which have occurred since the close of 
your last session, have generally tended to the preservation of peace, 
and to the cultivation of harmony. Before your last separation, a 
war had unhappily been kindled between the Empire of Russia, one 
of those with which our intercourse has been no other than a con- 
stant exchange of good offices, and that of the Ottoman Porte, a na- 
tion from which geographical distance, religious opinions, and max- | 
ims of Government on their part, little suited to the formation of} 
those bonds of mutual benevolence which result from the benefits 
of commerce, had kept us in a state. perhaps too much prolonged, 
of coldness and aleniation. The extensive, fertile, and populous 
dominions of the Sultan, belong rather to the Asiatic, than the Euro- 
pean division of the human family. They enter but partially into 
the system of Europe; nor have their wars with Russia and Austria, 
the European States upon which they border, for more than a cen-| 





tury past, disturbed the pacific relations of those States with the} 
other great Powers of Europe. Neither France, nor Prussia, nor 
Great Britain, has ever taken part in them; nor is it to be expected 
thatthey will at this time. ‘The declaration of war by Russia has 
received the approbation or acquiescence of her allies, and we may | 





indulge the hope that its progress and termination will be signalized | 
by the moderation and forbearance, no less than by the energy of | 
the Emperor Nicholas} and that it will afford the opportunity for | 
such collateral agency in behalf of the suffering Greeks, as will | 
secure to them ultimately the triumph of humanity and of freedom. | 

The state of our particular relations with France has scarcely | 
varied in the course of the present year. The commercial inter- 
course between the two countries has continued to increase for the 
mutual benefit of both. The claims of indemnity to numbers of 
our fellow-citizens for depredations upon their property heretofore 
committed, during the Revolutionary Governments, still remain 
unadjusted, and still form the subject of earnest representation and 
remonstrance. Recent advices trom the Minister of the United 
States at Paris encourage the expectation that the appeal to the } 


consideration. 

The last friendly expedient has been resorted to for the decision 
of the controversy with Great Britain, relating to the Northeastern 
boundary of the United States. By an agreement with the British 
Government, carrying into effect the provisions of the fifth article 
of the ‘Treaty of Ghent, and the Convention of the 29th September, 
1827, his Majesty the King of the Netherlands has by common con- 
sent been selected as the umpire between the parties. The proposal 
to him to accept the designation for the performance of this friendly 
office will be made atan early day, andthe United States, relying 
upon the justice of their cause, will cheerfully commit the arbitra- 
ment of it toa Prince equally distinguished for the independence | 
of his spirit, his indefatigable assiduity to the duties of his station, | 
and his inflexible personal probity. 

Our commercial relations¢with Great Britain will deserve the 
serious consideration of Congress, and the exercise of a conciliatory 
The state 
of them has been materially changed by the Act of Congress passed | 


at the last Session, in alteration of the several acts imposing duties | 





on imports, and by acts of more recent date of the British Parlia-} 
ment. The effect of the interdiction of direct trade, commenced | 
by Great Britain, and reciprocated by the United States, has been, | 
as was to be foreseen, only to substitute different channels for an | 
exchange of commodities indispensable to the colonies, and profitable 
to a numerous class of our fellow-citizens. The exports, the revenue, } 
the navigation, of the United States, have suffered no diminution by | 
our exclusion from direct access to the British Colonies. The} 
Colonies pay more dearly for the necessaries of life, which their 
Government burdens with the charges ot double voyages, freight, 
insurance and commission, and the profits of our exports are some- 
what impaired, and more injuriously transferred from one portion 
of our citizens to another. The resumption of this old and otherwise 
exploded system of Colonial exclusion bas not secured to the ship- | 
ping interest of Great Britain the relief which, at the expense of the \ 
distant colonies, and of the United States, it was expected to afford. | 
Other measures have been resorted to more pointedly bearing upon | 
the navigation of the United States, and which, unless modified by 
the construction given to the recent Acts of Parliament, will be | 
manifestly incompatible with the positive stipulations of the com-| 
mercial convention existing between the two countries® That con- 
vention, however, may be terminated, with twelve months’ notice, 
at the option of either party. 

A treaty of Amity, Navigation, and Commerce, between the 


izes them all. 


pean nations, except Great Britain. Her Government also had ma- 
nifested approaches to the adoption of a free and liberal intercourse 
between her colonies and other nations, though, by a sudden and 
scarcely explained revulsion, the spirit of exclusion has been revi- 
ved for operation upon the United States alone. 


The conclusion of our last Treaty of Peace with Great Britain 
was shortly afterwards followed by a Commercial Convention, 
placing the direct intercourse between the two countries upon a foot- 
ing of more equal reciprocity than had ever before been admitted. 
‘The same principle has since been muchfariher extended, by Trea- 


| ties with France, Sweden, Denmark, the Hanseatic Cities, Prussia, 


in Europe, and with the Republics of Colombia, and of Centra! 
America, in this hemisphere. ‘The mutual abolition of discrimina 
ting duties and charges, npon the navigation and commercial inter- 
course between the parties, ‘is the general maxim which character- 
There is reason to expect that it will, at no distant 


| period, be avopaae by other Nations, both of Europe and America, 
{and to hope t 


) at, by its universal prevalence, one of the fruitful 
sources of wars of commercial competition will be extinguished. 

Among the Nations upon whose Governments many of our fe! 
low-citizens have had long-pending claims of indemnity, for de- 
predations upon their property during a period when the rights of 
neutral commerce Were disregarded, was that of Denmark. They 
were, soon after the events occurred, the subject of a special mission 
from the United States, at the close of which the assurance was 
given, by his Danish Majesty, that, at a period of more tranquillity, 
and of less distress, they would be considered, examined, and de- 
cided upon, in a spirit of determined purpose for the dispensation 
of justice. I have much pleasure in informing Congress that the 
fulfilment of this honourable promise is now in progress; that a sma!! 
portion of the claims has already been settled, to the satisfaction 
of the claimants ; and that we have reason to hope that the remain- 
der will shortly be placed ina train of equitable adjustment. This 
result has always been confidently expected, from the character of 
personal integrity, atid of benevolence, which the Sovereign of the 
Danish Dominions has, through every vicissitude of fortune main- 
tained. 

‘he general aspect of the affairs of our neighbouring American Nations of 
the South has been rather of approaching than of settled (ranquillity. Internai 
disturbances have been more frequent among them than their common friends 
would have desired. Our intercourse with all has continued to be that of 
friendship, and of mutual! good will. Treaties of Commerce and of Boundaries 
with the United Mexican States have bees negotiated, but, from various 
suceessive obstacles, not yet brought to a final conclusion. The civil war 
which unfortunately still prevails in the Republic of Central America, has 
been unpropitious io the culurvation of our commercial relations with them ; 
and the dissensions and revolutionary changes in the Republics of Colombia. * 
and of Peru, have been seen with cordial regret by uz, who would gladly 
contribute to the happiness ef both. It is with great satisfaction, however, 
that we have witnessed the recent conclusion ef a Peace between the Go- 
veraments of Buenos Ayres and of Brazil ; and it is equally gratifying to 
observe that indemity has been obtained for some of the injuries which our 
fellow citizens had sustained in the latter of these countries. The rest are in 
a train of negotiation, which we hope may terminate to mutual satisfaction, 
and that, it; may be sueceeded by a Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
upon liberal principles, propitious to a great and growing commerce, already 


| important to the interests of our country. 


The condition and prospects of the Revenue, are more favourable than our 
most sanguine expectations had anticipated. ‘The balance in the Treasury 
on the first of January last, exc!usive of the moneys received under the Conven- 
tion of 13th November, 1826, with Great Britain, was five millions eight hun- 
dred and sixty-one thousand nine hundred and seventy-two dol!ars, and eighty- 
three cents—The receipts into the ‘Treasury from the first of January to the 
30th of September last, so far as they have been ascertained to form the basis 
of an estimate, amount to eighteen milions six hundred and thirty-three 
thousand nine hundred and eighty dollars and twenty-seven cents, which, 
with the receipts of the present quarter, estimated at five millions four hundred 
and sixty-one thousand two hundred and eighty three dollars and forty cents, 
furm an aggregate of receipts during the year, of twenty-four millions and 
ninety-four thousand eight hundred and sixty-three dollars and sixty-seven 
cents. ‘The expenditures of the year may probably amount to twenty-five mil- 
lions six hundred and thirty-seven thousand five hundred and eleven dollars 
and sixty-three cents; and leave in the ‘Treasury on the first of January next, 
the sum of five millionsone hundred and twenty-five thousand six hundred 
and thirty-eight dollars, fourteen cents. 

The receipts of the present year have amounted to near two millions more 
than was anticipated at the commencement of the last session of Congress, 

The amount of duties secured on importations from the first of January to 
ihe 30th September, was about twenty-two millions nine hundred and ninety- 
seventy thousand, and that of the estimated accruing revenue is five millions, 
leaving ane zgregate for the year of near twenty-eight millions. This is one 
million more than the estimate made last December for the accruing revenue 
of the present year, which, with allowances for drawbacks and contingent defi 
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an al revenue of twenty-two millions | all under @ath to support both, and allegiance | 
threé hundred thousand dollars. Had these only been realized, the expendi- | other. se of a conflict between these two powers has not been sunpo- 
jufes of the year would have been also proportionally reduced.—F or of these | sed; nor has any provision been made for it in out institutions ; as a virtuous 
twenty millions received, upwards of nine millions. have been applied to the | nation of ancient times existed more than five centuries without a law for 
extinction.efyerblic debt, bearing an interest of six per cent a yeur, and of} the punishment of parnicide. 
course ing the burden of interest annually payable in futuro, by the | More than once, however, in the progress of our history, have the People 


amount of more than halfa million. ‘The payments on account of interest 
duripg the current year, exceed thyce millions of dollars; presenting an aggre- 
gate of more than twelve millions applied during the year to the discharge of 
the public debt, the whole of which remaining due on the first of January nex 
will amount only to fity-eight millions three hundred and sixty-two thousa' 
one hundred aad thirty-five dollars, seventy-eight cents. ; ; 
That the revenue of the ersuing year will not fall short of that received in 
the one now expiring, there are indications which can scarcely prove decep- 
tive. In our country, an uniform experience of forty years has shown that 
whateyer the tariff of duties upon articles imported abroad has been, the 
amount of importations has overs borne an average value nearly approach. 
ing to that of the exports, though occasiona'ly differing in the balance, some- 
times being more, and sometimes less. It is, indeed, a general law of -p 
perous commerce, that the real value of exports should, by a small, and only 
a small balance, exceed that of imports, that balance being a permanent 
addition to the wealth of thenation, ‘Te extent uf tho prosperous commerce 
of tHe nation must be regulated by the amount of its exports ; and-an impor- 
tant addition to the value of these wil draw after it a corresponding increase 
’ of importations. It has happened, in the vicissitudes of the seasons, that the 
harvests of all Europe have, in the late summer and autumn, fallen short of 
their usual average. A, relaxation of the interdie: upon the importation of 
grain and flour from abroad hag ensued ; a propitious market has been opened 
to the granaries of our country ; and a new prospect of reward presented 
to the ‘labours of the husbandman, -which, for several years has been denied. 
This accession to’the profits of agriculture in the middie and western portions 
of our Union is accidental and temporary. Tt may continue for a single year. 
It may be, as has been often experienced in, the revolutions of time, but the 
first of several scanty harvests in succ¢ssion. We may consider it certain 
that, for the approaching year, it. has added an item of large amount to the 
value of our exports, and that it will produce a corresponding increase of im- 
portations, It may, therefore, confidently be foreseen, that the revenue of 
1829 will equal, and probably exceed, that of 1828, and will afford the means 
of extingishing ten millions more of the principal of the public debt. 

This new element of prosperity to that part of the agricultural industry 
which is occupied in producing the first article of human subsistence 1s of the 
most cheering character to the feelings of patriotism. Proceeding from a 

cause which humanity will view with concern, the suffermgs of scarcity in 
distant lands, it yields a consolatory reflec. ton, that this scarcity Is in no res- 
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and. Legislatures of one o> more States, in moments of excitement, been 
instigated to this conflict; and the means of effecting this impulse have 
been allegations that the acts of Congress to be resisted were unconstitu- 
tional, ‘The People of no one State have ever delegated to their Legisia- 
ture the power of pronouncing an act of Congress unconstitutional ; but they 
have delegated to them powers, by the exercise of which, the execution of 
the laws of Congress within the State may be resisted. If we suppose the 
case of such conflicting legislation sustained by the corresponding Execu- 
live and Judicial authorities, patriotism and philanthropy turn their eyes 
‘from the condiiion in which the parties would be placed, and from that of 
the people of both, which must be its victims. , 

The Reports from the Secretary of War, and from the various subordinate 
offices of the resort of that Department, present an exposition of the pnb- 
lic administration of affairs connected with them, through the course of the 
current year. The present state of the vagy and the distribution of the 
force of which it is composed, will be seen from the Report of the Major 
General. Several alterations in the dis of the troops have been found 
expedient in the course of the year, and the discipline of the army, though 
not entirely free from exception, has been generally good. 

The attention of Congress is particularly invited to that part ofthe Report 
of the Seerctary of War which concerns the existing system of our relations 
with the Indian tribes. At the establishment of the Federal Government, 
uader the present Constitution of the United States, the principle was adop- 
ted of considering them as foreign and indeperdent powers ; and also ag pro- 
prietors of lands. ‘They were, moreover, cunsidered as savages, whom it 
was our policy and our duty to use our influence in converting to Christian 
ity, and in bringing within the pale of civilization. } 

As independent powers, we negotiated with them by treaties; as pro- 
prietors, we purchased of them all the lands which we could prevail upon 
them to sell--as brethren of the human race, rude and ignorant, we endea- 
voured to bring them to the knowledge of religion and of letters. The ulti- 
mate design was to incorporate in our own institutions that portion of them 
which could be converted to the state of civilization. In the practice of the 
European States, before our Revolution, they had been considered. as chil- 
dren to be governed ; “as tenants at discretion, to be dispossessed as occa- 
sion might require ; as hunters, to be indemnified by trifling concessions 
for removal from the grounds upon which the game was extirpated. In 
changing the system, it would seem as if a full contemplat on, of the conse- 











pect attributable to us. ‘That it comes from the dispensation of Him who 
ordains all m wisdom and goodness, and who pcrrasts cvil itself only as an 
instrument of good. ‘That, far from contributing to this scarcity, owr agency 
will be applied only to the alleviation of its severity, and that in pouring forth, 
from the abundance ef our own garners, the supplies which will partially restore 
plenty to those who are in need, we shall ourselves reduce our stures, and 
add to the price of our own bread; so as in sume degree to participate in the 
wants which it will be the good fortune of our country to relieve. 


The great interests of an agrieultura', commercial, ard manufact: rng na- 
tion are so linked in union together, that no permanent cause of prosperity to 
one of them can operate without extending i's influence to the others. All these 
interests are alike under the protecting power of the legislative authority ; and 
the duties of: the representative bodies are to conciliate them in harmony toze- 
ther. So fir as the object cftaxation is to raise a revenue for discharging the 
debts, and defraying the expenses of the community, it should as much as 
possilie suit the burden with equal hand upon all, in proportion wita their 
ability of bearing it without oppression. Blut the legislation of one nation 1s 
sometimes intentionally made to bear heavily upon the interests of another. 
‘That legislation, adapted as it is meant to be, to the special interests of its 
ewn people, will often press most unequally upon the several component interests 
of its neighbors. ‘Thus, the legislation of Great Britain, when, as has receni- 
ly been avowed, adapted to the depression of a rival nation, wil naturally 
abound with regulations of interdict upon the productions of the soil or indus- 
try of the,other which come in competition with its own, and will present en- 
couragement, perhaps even bounty, to the raw tnaterial of the other sta’e, which 
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quences of the change had not been taken. We have been, fir anore suc- 
cessfidl -in the acquisition of their lands than in imparting to them the princi- 
ples, or inspiring them with the spirit of civilization. Bat in appropnating 
to. ourselves their hunting grounds, we have brought upon ourselves ihe obli- 
gation of providing them with subsistence ; and when we have had the 
rae good fortune of teaching them the arts of civilization, and the doctrines 
of Christianity, we have unexpectedly found them forming, in the midst of 
ourselves, communities clayming to be independent of ours, and rivals of 
sovercigaty within the territories of the members of our Union. This state 
of things requiré that a remedy should be provided. A remedy which, while 
it shail.do justice to these unfortunate children of nature, may secure to the 
members of our confederation their rights of sovereignty acd of soil. As 
the outline of a project to that effect, the views presented in the Report of 
the Secretary of War are recommended to the consideratioa of Congress. 
The Report from the Engineer Department presents a comprehensive view 
ofthe progress which has been made in the great systems promotive of the 
public interest, commenced and organized under the authority of Congress, 
and the effects of which have already contributed to the security, as the 
will hereafter largely contribute to the honor and dignity of the nation. 


the events of that war had impressed upor our countrymen of its necessit y— 
[niroduced under the auspic?s of my immediate predecessor, it has been con- 





it cannot produce itself, and which is essential for the,use of its manufactures, 
competitors in the markets of the world with those of its commercial rival, 
Such is the state of the commercial legislation of Great Britain, as it bears up 

on our interests. It excludes, with interdicting duties, ad impurtation (except 
in time of approaching famine) of the great staple productions of our Maddle 
and Western states ; it proscribes, with equal rigor, the bulkier lumber and live 
stock of the same portion, and also of the Northern and Eastern part of our 
Union. It refuses even the rice of the South, unless aggravated with a charge 
of duty upon the Northern carrier who brings it to them. But the cotton, in- 
dispensable for their looms, they will receive almost duty free, 
a fabric for our own wear, to the obstruciion of ear own manufactures “hich 
they are enabled thus to undersell. Is the selfprotecting energy of this na 

tion so help'ess, that there exists, in the politica! institutions of our country, ro 
power to counteract the bias of this foreign legislation ? that the growers of 
that the shippers must disma 
at the wharves, and the manufacturers starve at their looms, w! 
people shall pay tribute to foreign industry to be clad in a foreign garb ; that 

the Congress of the Union are impotent to restore the balance in favor of ra- 

tive industry destroyed by the statutes of another realin ? More just aud more | 
generous sentiments will, I trust, prevail, If the tariff adupted at the last ses- | 
sion of Congress shall be found, by experience, to bear oppressively upon the 

interests of any one section of the Union, it ought to be, and t cannot doubt 

will be, so modified as to alleviate its burden. ‘Fo the voice of just complaint | 
from any portion of their constituents, the Representatives of the States and | 
people will never turn away theirears. But so long as the duty of the foreign 
shal operate only as a bounty upon the domestic urticle—while the planter | 
and the mercliant, and the shepherd, and the husbandman, shall be found | 
thriving in their occupations under the duties imposed for the protection of do- | 
mestic manufactures, they will not repine at the prosperity shared with them- | 
selves by their fellow citizens of other professions, nor denounce as violations | 
of the Constitation the deliberate acts of Congress to shield from the wrongs | 
of foreign laws the native industry of the Union, While the tariff of the last | 
session of Congress was a subject of legislative deliberation, it was foretold 
by some of its opposers that one of its necessary consequences would be to | 
impair the revenue. It is yet too soon to pronounce, wit h confidence, that this | 
prediction was erroneoys, The obstruction of one avenue of trade not unfre- | 
quently opens an issue to another. Thé consequence of the tariff wil! be to 

increase the exportation, and to diminish the importation of some specitic arti- 
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nile their ships, the trade of the North stagnate | 


| 


} 


cles. But, by the general law of trade, the increase of exportation of one | fm that Institution, a part.ofthe revenue of the Nation is applied. w defray | 
the expense of educating a competent portion of her youth, chiefly to the’ 


article will be followed by an increased importation of others, the duties upon | 
which wall supply the deficiencies, which the diminished importation would ; 








events may bring forth. 


| the last te years, been steady and progressive, and in a few years more, will | 
be so completed as to leave no canse for apprehension that our seacoast will | 
! 


ever again offér a theatre of hostile invasion. 
‘The next of these cardinal measures of policy, is the preliminary to great 


1824, 
The report exhibits ia one table the finds appronriated at the last and pre- 
ceding Sessions of Congress, for all these furtifications, surveys and works 


the further sums which may be necessary to complete thea. 


and the estimate of their cost. 

Ina third, the report of the annual Board of Visitors at the Military Acade- 
my. at West Point. For thirteen fortifications erecting on vari 
our Atantic coast, from Rhode Island to Loui-iana, the aggregate expendi- 
ture of the year has fallen a little shert of one million of dollars. 

For the preparation of five a:d-litional reports of reconuoissances and 
surveys since the last session of Congress ; for the civil constructions upon 
thirty-seven eiferent public works commenced, eight others for which spe- 
cific appropriations have been made by Acts of Congress, and twenty 


other incipient surveys under the authority given by the Act of 39%h April, | 


1824, about one milion more of dollars have been drawn from the Treasury. 
To these two millions of dollars areto be added the appropriation of 250,- 
000 dollars, to commence the erection of a Dreakwater near the mouth of the 
Delaware river; the subscriptions to the Delaware and Chesapeake, the 
Louisville and Portiand, the Dismal Swamp, and the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canals ; the large donations of lands to the States of Ohio, Indiana, Lilinvis, 
and Alabama, fur objects of improvements within those states, and the suns 


appropriated for Light Ilouses, Buoys, and Piers, on the coast, and a full | 


view will be taken of the mumificence of the Nationin the application of its 
resources fo the improvement of its own condition. 
Of these great national undertakings, the Academy at West Point is among 


the most important in itself, and the most comprehensive in is consequences, | 


knowledge and the duties of military life. It is the living arwory of the 


othérwise occasion. ‘The effect of taxation upon revenue can seldom be fore-| Nation. While the other works of improvement enumerated in the reports 


seen with certainy. It mnst abide the test of experience. As vel no symp 


now presented to the atsention of Congress, are destined to ameliora'e the 


toms of diminution are perceptible in the receipts of the Treasury—As yet, ! face of nature ; to multiply the facilities of communication between the differ- 


little addition of cost has even been experienced upon the articles burthencd | 


ent parts of the Union; to assist the labors, increase the comfurts, and en- 


with heavier duties by the last tariff. The domestic manufacturer supplics | hance the enjoyments of individuals—-the instruction acquired at West Point 
the same or a kindred article at a diminished price, and the consumer pays | enlarges the dominion and expands the capacities of the mind, Its beneficial 
the same tribute to the labor of his own countrymen, which he must otherwise | results are already experienced in the compos'tion of the army, and their infiy- 


have paid to foreign industry and toil. 


| ence is left in the intellectuyl. progress of s: ci: tv. 


The tariff'of the last session was, in its details, not acceptable to the | tble still of great improvement from benefaciions pro-osed by several succes- 


great interests of any portion of the Union, nut even to the snterest which | sive Boards of Visitors, to. whose earnest and repeated recommendations [| 


it was specially intended to subserve. Its g!yect was to balance the burdens 


upon native industry imposed by the operation of foreign laws ; but not to| 


cheerfully add my own. 
With the usual annual reports from, the Secretary of the Navy and the 


aggravate the burdens of one section of the Union by the relief afforded to, Board of Commissioners, will be exhibited to the view of Congress, the 


another. To the great principle sanctioned-by that act, one of those upon | 
which the Constitution itself was formed, I hope and trust the authority | 


of the Union will adhere. But if any of the duties imposed by the act only 
relieve the manufacturer by aggravating the burden of the planter, let a 


careful revisal of its provisions, enlightened by the practical experience of! 


its effects be directed.to retain those which impart protection to native in- 
dustfy, and remove or supply the piace of those which only alleviate one 
great aational interest by the depression of another. 
The Wnited States of America, and the People of every State of which 
they are composed, are, each of them, Sovereign Powers. The legislative 
authority of the whole is exercised by Congress, under the authority granted 


them in the common Constitution. ‘The legislative power of each state is | the honor of our country and the rights of our citizens, have been asserted and | 


exercised by assemblies deriving their authority f-om the Constitution of the 
state. Each is sovereign within its own province, The 4stribution of 


wer between them pre-supposes that these authorities will move in harmony | the freedom, of commerce, and the necessity of keeping our Naval forge in 





execution of the laws relating to that Department of the public service. Phe 
repression of piracy inthe West Indian andin the Grecian seas has been 
effectually maintained with scarcely any exception. During the war be- 
tween the Governments of Buenos Ayres and of Kerazil, frequent collisions 
between belligerent acts of power and the rights of neutral commerce 
occurred. Licentious blockades, irreguiarly enlisted, or impressed seamen, 
and the property of honest commerce seized with vio'ence, and even plunder- 


| commanders on the Eastern aspect of the South American eoast, and among 
jthe Islands of Greece, discover how far we have been involved. In these, 


vindicated.” The apnearance of new squadrons im the Mediterranean, abd 
the blockade of the Dardanelles, indicate the danger, of other obstacles to 


us points of | 
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| 


Y | accomplished. 


_ The first of these great systems is that of fortifications, cominenced imme- | by personal continement for their crimes, and to provide a code for their em- 
diately afier the close of our last war, under the salutary experience which | p! 


} 


tinned withthe persevering and liberal encourage nent of the Legi-lature ; | 
and combined with corresponding exertions for the gradual increase and | 
improvement of the } avy, prepares fur our extensive country a condition of | by awarding the cla‘mants the sunof one million one hundred and ninety seve 
, defence adapted to any critical emergency, which the varying course of | : 


| Land Odice present the tctut condition of thatcomn m property of the Union 


> Oo grea | The amount paid inte the treasury frown the procee ts of lands, during the ye. 
and - lasting works of public improvement, in the survey of roads, examination | 1827, and the first half of 1823, falls litle short of two millions of dollars. ‘Lh 


forthe course of canals, and tabors for the remov.)] of the obstructions | propriety of farther extending the time for theextingnisiment of the debt due 
to weave it into | of rivers and. harbors, first commenced by the act of Congress of 30th April, | to the United States by the purchasers of the paohe lands, limited, by the act 


| Conzresa, to whose vigilance and carefia attention, the regulation, disposal, 
| and preservation, of this great national inheritance his by the Pegple of te 
}0f public improvement ; the manner in which these funds have been appli- } 
rain must submit to this exclusion from the foreign markets of their prsduce, | ed, the amount expended uvon the several works under construction, and | hia already been invited, and which may eccapy their further and deliberate 


while the whole | works projected by the Board of Engineers, which have not been commenced, 


} 
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) medtitely 
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thousind four hundred ant twenty-two dollars and eighteen cents; leaving a 
Our advances in these concerted systems have for Suance of seven thousand five huadied and thirty seven dollars and eighty tw, 

cents, Which was distribated rateahly amongst ail the clainrints to whouw award: 
H 














1828 


the Navy, and tending to the permanen 


invite the favourable consideration of C 


A resolution of the House of Representati ‘ ing that “s 
small pu lie vessels should be sent'to the Pacific Ocean and Southsea” A nate 
examine the coasts, islands, harbors, shoals, and reefs, in these and io | 
ascertain their true situation and Praerietien, has been put in a train of ¢ 0 on the he 
ecation. The vessel is nearly ready to depart ; the successful accomplish, rously cal 
ment of the expedition may be greatly faeilitated by suitable legislatiy, “ n th 
provisions ; and particularly by an appropriation to defray its necessary ¢,. peared at 
pense. ‘The addition of a second, and, perhaps, a third vessel, with a slich; superior 
aggravation ef the cost, would contribute much to the safety of the citizen; ‘Vourtouk 
embarked on this undertaking, the results of which may be of the deepest in. the troop 
igi oy oy. ai ree ‘ redoubts 

iu report Secretary of the Navy, will be submitted. j ; 
formity to the act of Congress, of third March.’ 1327, fer the pm he _ the cor 
provement of the Navy of the United States, statements of the expenditures loss. | 
under that act, and of the measures taken for carrying the same into effec, grape-slo 
Every section of that statute contains a distinct provision, looking to ti, «) wound 
great object of the whole, the gradual improvement of the Navy. Under its « 3. O 
salutary sanction, stores of ship timber have been procured, and are in jiro, “ Gatti 
cess of seasoning and prescrvation for the future uses of the Navy, a. of ou 
rangements have been made for the preservation of the live oak timber grow- “ The t 
ing on the lands of the United States, and fur its re-production, to sup ly, Pr 
at future and distant days, the waste of that most valuable material for x corms, 
building, by the great consumption of it, yearly, for the commercial, as well iB by the sec 
as for the military marine of our country. ‘The construction of the two § Before the 
Dry Docks at Charlestown and at Norivlk, is making satisfactory pro. pg on the 151 
gress towards a durable establishment. The examinations and in Uiries was repul! 
to ascertain the practicability and expediency ofa Marine Railway at Pensa. among wh 
cola, though not yet accomplished, have been postponed, but to become more selves, is t 
effectually made. The Navy Yards of the United States have been exa. 4 A su 
mined, and plans for their improvement, and the preservation of the publ), itself in tk 
property therein; at Portsmouth, Charlestown, Philadelphia, Washington he 
and Gosport ; and to which two others are to be added, have been prepa. “4, Opera 
red, and received my sanction ; and no other portion of my public duties ha: “ The w 


been performed with a more iatimate conviction of its importance to the 
future welfare and security of the Union. ; 

With the report from the Postmaster General, is exhibited, a comparative view 
of the gradual increase of that establishinent, trom five to five years, since 179) 
ull this time, in the number of Post Offices, which has grown from less than 
two hundred to nearly eight thousand : in the revenue yielded by them, which, 


preaches @ 
continue t 

“ On the 
cupies the 
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from six'y-seven thousand. dollars, has swollen to upwards of # million and ; “{n the 
half, and inthe number of miles of Post Roads, which, from five thousand sir vosite th 
hundred and forty-two, have multipiied to one hundred and fourteen thousand opt 

five hundred aud thirty-six. While, in. the same period of time, the popula bring OPN 
tion of the Union has about thrice donbled, the rate of increase of these offices ment of N 
is nearty forty, and of the revenue, and of travelled miles, from twenty to out the ene 










twenty-five for one. The increase of revenue, within the last five years, hs 
been nearly equal to the whole revenue of the Departinent in 1812, ~ 

The expenditures of the Departinent, during the year which ended on the 
ist of July last, have exceeded the receipts by a sum ofabout twenty -five thou 
sand dollars. The excess has been occasioned by the increase of nitil convey 
ances and facilities, to theextent of near eight hundred thousand miles. It his 


one cannot 
back of the 
andwound 


“3, Accou 


heen supplied by collections fromthe Postmasters, of the arrearages of precedins * We ha 
years While the correct principie seems to be, that the income levied by the of the enear 
department should defray all iis expenses, it has never heen the policy of this Varna. WR 


government to raise from this establishment any revenue to be applied ts any 
other purposes. The suggestion of the Postmaster General, that the insurance 
of the safe transmission of moneys by the mai!, might be assumed by the depart 
ment, for a moderate and competent remuneration, will deserve the consider.. 
ticn of Congress. 

A report from the Commissioner of the Public Buildings in this city exhibit: 
the expenditures upon them in the course of the current year. It will be seen 
thatthe humane and benevolent intentions of Congress in providing, by the art 
of 2uth May, 1825, for the érection of a Penitentiary in this District have bee. 
The anthority of farther legislation is now required for t!) 
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removal to this tenement of the offenders aginst the laws, sentenced to atone Amo 
1 regimes 
oyment and government while thas confined. eror, Colo 
The Commissioners appointed conformably to the act of 24 March, 1827, to “The ne 
provide for the adjustment of clauns of persons entitied to the iademnitic ution outh sid 
under the first article of the Treaty of Ghent, and for the distribution among wie 
such claimangs ef the sun paid by the Governmentef Great Britain under the reed, and 
Convention of 13 h November, (825, closed theit labors on the 30i4 August lis! * On the: 
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rut been mide, according tothe direction of the act. 
The ex'nbits rppended tothe report fron the Camoaussioner of the Gener! 


of 2tst March last, to the fourth of July next, will claim.the consideration 6! 


United States been entrusted. rival, had | 
Amon the important subjects to which the attention of the present Congress nd attacked 
In a second, the | discussion, will be the provision to be made for taking the fifth census or luasity for 


enumerstion of the inhabitants of the United Siates. The constitution of te 
United Stctez requires that this enumeration shuld. be made within evers 
term of ten years, and the date from which the la<t enumeration commence: 
wis the first Monday of August of the year 122). The laws under whieh tl 
former enumerations. were taken, were enacted at the Session of Congress |) 
preceding the operation. But considerable inconveniences wr'e 
experienced fiomthe delay of legislation to so late a period. That law, Tih: 
those of the preceding enunerations, directed that the census should be taker 
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The institution is suscep- | 


ed under legal pretences, are diserders never separable from the conflic’s of | 
the wars upon the ocean, With a portion of them, the correspondence of our \ 


thy the Marshals of the several districts and Territories, under instructiods 


from the Secretary of State. The preparation and transmission to the Mar 
| slints of those instructions, required more time than was then allowed betwee! 
the passage of the law and the day when the enumeration. was lo commen: 


| found even then too short; and mast be more so now, when an additional poy 
latiou of at least three millions must be presented upon the returns As tlie 
are to bemadeat the sport session of Congress, it wou'd, as well as fro’ 
other considerations, bs more convenient to commence the enumeration trol 
an earlier pertod of the year than the first of Aug «st. The most favorable pean: 
would be the Spring. On a review of the former enumerations, It will be 
| found that the plan for taking every census has contajned improvements Up" 
thaitef ius predecessor. The last is still susceptible of much improvemel 
The third census was the first at which any account was taken of themannl 
| tures of the country. It was repeated at the last enumeration, but the reta’ 
in hoth cases were necessarily very imperfect. They must always be se, Fe 
ing of course only on the comnunications voluntarily made by indivici 
interested. in some of the manufacturing establishinents. Yet they cont oh 
| mach valuable mforymation, and may. by some supplementary provision of uh 
law, be rendered more effective. The columns of age, commencine — 
infuney, lave hitherto bees confined to a few periods, all under the numoe 
of 45 ¢years. Important knowledge would be obtained by t 7 
columns, inintervals of ten years, lo the atmest boundaries of human te 
The labor of taking them would-be a triflingaddition to that already preserior: 
‘and-the result would echilit comparative tables of: longevity bighty interest! 
tothe country. Ideem it my duty further to observe, that mach of the mt 
nerfectione in the returns of the last and. perhaps of preceding ennmerd 
proceeded from the inadequiteness of the compensauions allowed to Wie 
shals and their assistants in taking them. 

In closing this conmunication, it only remains for me to assure t 
ture of inv continued earnest wish for the sdoption of measures recone 
by me heretofore, and vet to be acted on by them ; andor the cordial ¢ 1m : 
rence on mv part in every eonstitutional provision which may receive tell 
welfare 


OHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
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BULLETINS OF TITE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
Supplement to the Prussian Stale Gazette of Tucsday, Oct. 4 
The following accounts have just been received from the theat 

of war:— ot as 
“1, Extract from the Report of the operations in Asia Mine: 
Aug. 20° (Sept. 1.) 
\ “© AxHatzin.—Lieutenant-Genepal Prince Wodbolski was det - 
led to besiege the tortress of Azkhur, which is situated oa the Pr" 
to Georgia, The General sentsomeof the inwabitants of Akhalz: 
with asummons tothe garrison to surrender, Terrified by the rap! 
advance, it retreated to the mountains, and t » 
their gatesto him ; 14 canaon, 6 standards, anda considerable,g'?" 


! 


ac: 


| 


with each other. The members of the Siate and General Governmes arent those seas. To the suggestions repeated in the report of the Seereta.y of tity, of amupition and provisions, were taken in Azkbur.. 


The term of six months, timited for the returns of the Marshals, was als: 
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« ® Report of the operations before Silistria, toSeptember 11. | 
“ er te ek aptapere and furnished with a artillery 
on the heights#aken on the 28th of August,-andthe fortress is vigo-! 
rously cannonaded. a ne 
«Onthe lithof September, acorps of 5,000 of the enemy ap- 
ared at the village of ‘Tatorycy, and attacked our outposts with a 
. rior force, on Which the latter retreated towards the road from 
Toartoukay- The enemy took the way to the fortress; and joined 
the troops sent out to meet him, He then attacked oar two nearest 
doubts, but was repulsed. The enemy's cavalry then attacked 
a corps of Lieutenant-General Kreutz, but was put to flight with 
loss. ‘The enemy, during his retreat, suffered severely from our 
orape-shot, and left 200 dead on the field. We have 60 killed and 
a) voundeds among the latter are 8 officers. 


«3, Operations before Choumla, from the 21st to the 27th Sept. 

« Gathe Zist a detachment of the enemy’s infantry approached 
one of our redoubts, but was put to flight. al 

«The troops before Choumla will soon be joined by the sixth 
corps, under the command of General Roth, as Silistria is besieged 
by the second corps, under the command of Prince Schérhatoff.— 
Hefore the General left his position before Silistria, he was attacked 
onthe 15th of September by an enemy’s corps of 4,000 men, which 
was repulsed with great loss. ‘The enemy left 300 dead on the field, 
among whom, according to the declaration of the prisoners them- 
selves, is the Commander-in-Chief of the cavalry. babaaes 

« A squadron of the Chaskow Hulans particularly distinguished 
itself in the action. 

» 4, Operations before Varna, from the 22d to the 26th of September. 

“The works of the besiegers are near their termination. ‘Two 
preaches are nearly practicable, and by means of gabions entrances 
vontinue to be gained into the ditches. 

“On the south side of the fortress oppasite to the corps whigh oc- 
cupies the Peninsula of Galata, an enemy’s corpsis seen advancing 
irom the river Kamezyk (Kamtchi. ) ‘es 

“{n the night of the 25th one of theenemy’s redoubts, which is 
opposite the centre of the fortress, Was taken by storm. Without 
firing agun, Colonel Prince Prokorowski, at the head of the regi- 
ment of Nizowsk, attacked it at the point of the bayonet and drove 
out the enemy, who had above 100 killed. In this action we took 
one cannon, three standards, and part of the camp adjoining the 
back of the redoubt. We had two officers and forty privates killed 
and wounded. . 

“5. Accounts of the operations before Varna, from Sept. 26, to Oct. 1. 

We had received some days ago information that a strong corps 

ofthe enemy Wasapproaching for the purpose of raising the siege of 
Varna. It was said to be detached by the Grand Vizier from the 
other side of the Kamtczyk to join Omer Vrione, who had left 
Choumla at the head of a detachment of Albanians. Soon after our 
jutpostsannounced the approach of the enemy. A hy division 
vas immediately sent to reconnoitre. Local difficulties, however, 
revented usfrom acquiring accurate information respecting the ac- 
vance as well as the strength of the enemy. During the reconnois- 
ince the Yager regiment of the Foot Guards suffered considerable 
uss. Among the killed are Major General Hartung, commander of 
he regiment, Colonel Sarger, Aid-de-camp to his a na the Em- 
eror, Colonel Busse, and 10 officers. 

“The next day the enemy appeared before our position on the 
outh side of the Strait of Varna, but our corps was alteady rein- 
urced, and placed under the command of Gen. Bistrom. 

* On the 27th Lieut.-General Suchozonet, with the first brigade of 
he light cavalry of the Guards, the 2d brigade of the 19th division 
{ infantry, and two batteries, was detached to the left side of the 
Btrait of Fea, to threaten the right wing of Omer Vrione. By the 
apid and complete execution of this movement, the Turkish camp 
ithe village of Hadgi Hassan fell intoour hands. ‘The enemy lost 
ne standard and about 500 men. Meantime Prince Eugene of 
Virtemberg arrived from the camp before Choumla pith the Ist 
Wigade of the 19th division, and having been joined by the 20th re- 
iment of Yagers, he joined General Sachozonet on the 28th of Sep- 

mber, according to the orders he had received: On this day Ge- 
eral Bistrom repulsed a serious attack, The enemy who, since his 
tival, had begun to intrench himself, left his vamp in gteat force, | 
ud attacked our redoubts. ‘The action continued with great ith: | 

lussity for four hours. The fire of eur battery, as Well as a vigo- | 
us charge with the bayonet, executed by the Ist battalion of the | 
agers of the Foot Guards, as well as by the first battalion of the’ 
enndiers of the Body Guard, decided the victory. | 

‘Each of these battalions took a standard, and the Turks retreat- | 
1, leaving behind 1,000 killed. In this engagement the enemy | 
ought forward 15,000 infantry and cavalry, and had an equal num- | 

rin the intrenchments, We lament the loss of the brave Genc- | 
*reitag, commander of the regiment of grenadiers of the Body | 

ward, and of Zaycow, of the same regiment; both fell at the head | 
the battalion. "The next day the enemy remained quiet, and was | 
Pployed in fortifying his camp. 

ie resolved, therefore, to interrupt his tranquillity, and to at: | 
he on the following day (the 30th). The attack condueted | 
~ nary Bistrom was only a feint. Prince Engene of Wirtem-| 
seat - second attack, after arranging his force opposite the | 
m “4 eft wing. Our troops were obliged to manwuvre on ground | 
euliart qnemerable hollows and thick bushes—a circumstance 
ey y 'avourable to the enemy’s infantry, as they conceal theim- | 
dwt the bushes and fight singly. In spite of these difficulties, 
one regiment of Yagers succeeded in taking the first redoubt | 
> a. Our troops were animated with such courage, | 
oe wag | to the orders of Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg, the | 
” hs . of the 19th division, commanded by General Jurnow, | 
ii, ate s camp. This officer fella victim to his noble! 
euty’s ce lls brigade succeeded in reaching the parapet of the | 

” ie renchments. But as it was here exposed to the fire of | 
reatened Ss musketry, attacked in frout by a superior force, and ! 
iis tae Ata se flanks by the enemy’s cavalry, it was obliged, as | 
Peat nwa i the columns which should have supported it, to | 
ated in ‘faving sustained considerable loss. It therefore re-| 

te best order, under the protection of our batteries and | 
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stembers vs as put an end to, and the corps of Prince Eugene of | 
th which’ ‘sumed its position at Hudji Hassan. The boldness 
at an im troops attacked the enemy’s intrenchments made so 
only dig per on the enemy, that, notwithstanding our loss, he 
ma toca hinder the retreat of the corps ‘of Prince Eugene, ' 
‘The sa ay a to-day behind bis intrenchments, 
chin ty . fore \ arna are so far advanced, that the mines 
VO places to the main rampart of the fortress.’ 
N —_>—. 
SUMMARY OF THE LATE OPERATIONS, 
From the Courier of 21st of October. 
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of August, and began the cannonade of Silistria. - On the 11th ult. 
5,000 ‘Turks appeared at the village of ‘Tataryey, and attacked the 
Russians with a superior force, obliging them to retreat towards Tour- 
toukay. Whence this Turkish corps comes is not explained, bit we 
suppose it was part of the — of Silistria which drove back the 
Russian outposts towards ‘Tourtoukay, and being then joined by a 
fresh detachment, attempted the two nearest Russian redoubts, but 
were repulsed. ‘Their cavalry then attacked Lieut.-Gen. Kreutz, but 
with no better success. As usual the Bulletin represents tbe Russian 
loss to be inferior to that of the Trirks, but when we find that they 
had eight Officers wounded, we suspect that their loss was equal to 
that of the Turks: On the 15th the Turks made another attack, 
but were repulsed. This Bulletin proves that the Turks have free 
ingress to and egress from Silistria—and indeed we suspect that the 
| siege of that fortrets is not very closely pressed, if itbe pressed at 
all. We have the Turks the assailants in every one of these affairs 
before Silistria, ; 

The operations before Choumla from the 21st to the 27th ult. are 
given with great brevity. Onthe 2ist a body of ‘Purkish infantry 
approached one of the redoubts, but was putto flight. The advance 
of the Grand Vizier to join Hussein Pacha hes compelled the Rus- 
sians to recall General Roth from before Silistria, in order to 
streugthen the main army under Field-Marshal Wittgenstein. 

The most important part of the bulletin relates to Varna. ‘The fact 
of the Grand Vizier being able to act in complete co-operation with 
Hussein Pacha, has been established by this Bulletin. The Russians 
had been aware that a strong corps was on its way to attem}é raising 
the siege of Varna. The operations was concerted with Hussein 
Pacha, who detached Omer Vrione with a body of Albanians from 
Choumla (so that the road from Choumla towards Varna is open,) 
to join « corps of the Grand Vizier’s army which crossed the 
Kamtczyk. 'Thetwo divisions united and advanced. The Russians 
sent a strong detachment to reconnoitre, but owing to local difficul- 
ties, asthe Bulletin says, and the inaccuracy of their information 
respecting the strength and advance of the Turks, they suffered con- 
siderably. In fact, the whole detacliment seems to have been cut to 
pieces, if we may judge from the loss it sustained in officers. Maj.- 
Genera! Hartung, Colonel Sarger, Colonel Busse, and ten other of- 
ficers, were killed. ‘The number of wounded is not mentioned. 

The Tarks, after this success, continued to advance, and crossing 
the Pravadi, appeared on the south side of the Strait of Varna. On 
the 27th ult. Lieutenant-General Sachozonet was sent with astrong 
detachmentto the left side ofthe Strait of Varna, to threaten the 
right wing of Omer Vrione. By this movementa ig wes, sere eee 
in the village of Hadji Hassan was taken and the Turks lost 500 men. 

So serious was the demonstration of the Grand Vizier deemed, 
that Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg was ordered to quit the camp be- 
fore Choumla, with his Division, and to join General Sachozuonet, 
which he did on the 28th ult. But the Tarks had made an attack on 
that day, upon General Bistrom. They had previously intrenched 
their camp, and afterwards advanced in force to the attack of the 
Russian redoubts. The action lasted four hours; but the Turks-are 
said to have been defeated with the loss of 1,000 killed. They had 
15,000 infantry and cavalry in the battle, and 15,000 more in their 
intrenchments. ‘The Russian General Freitag and Colonel Zaycow 
were killed. The 29th was a day of repose, the Turks being em- 
ployed in fortifying their position. On the 30tb the Russians be- 
came the assailants, and we infer from the Russian accotnt that they 
were repulsed with great loss. ‘There was to he a feigned attack, 
and a serious one. General Bistrom made the former, and Prince 
Eugene the latter. The ground is said to have been favourable to 
the Turkish infantry—broken by hollows, and covered with thick 
bushes. The first Turkish redoubt, however, and one piece of can- 
non, were taken. But the Russian troops not being able to resist 
the impulse of courage, disobeyed the orders of Prince Eugene, and 
attacked the Turkish camp. The Russian General Jurnow was kil- 
led at the beginnitig of the action. The Russians, however, reach- 
ed the parapet of the Turkish intrenchments, but they were exposed 
to such aforce in front, and were so threatened on their flanks by 
the Turkish cavalry, that théy were obliged to retreat with conside- 





PEN ATBION. 


‘ disease, and famine. We think, too, it is now reduced to @ certainty that no 


} 15,000 men cach. These united forces have intrenched themselves io a position 


rable loss. This decided the fate of the attack on the Turkish posi- 
tion. Prince Engene fell back to his former position at Hadji Has- 
san; and the Bulletin exults that the Turks were so struck with the 
boldness of the attack on their intrenchments, that, notwithstanding 
the Russian loss, “they not only did not hinder the retreat of Prince 
Rugene, but remained next day behind their intrenchments.”’ 

‘I'he general result of ali these operations is—that Silistria seems 
to be very feebly invested, and that the garrison are able to commu- 
nicate with any Turkish force in their vicinlty—that Choumla is so 
tar disengaged, that Hussein Pacha is able to send detachments to 
co-operate with the Grand Vizier in his attempt to relieve Varna— 
and that the 4irand Vizier has been able to cross the Kamptezyk 
and the Pravadi, take up a strong intrenched position, and defeat 
the efforts of the Russians to drive him from it. 

The Bulletin concludes by informing us that the works before 
Varna are so far advanced that the mines reach in two places the 
main rampart of the fortress. But we have heard that the Russians 
have been delayed in their operations by the intelligence of the 
Tarks having countermined in two places. 





1 Exchange at New York on London 9 3-4 a 10 per cent. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1828. 
The York has arrived from Liverpool with papers to the 24th of October. 
Our readers will be doubtless surprised to learn that the reports we have had for 

some weeks of the disasters of the Russians are gross exaggerations ; and that the 
repeated and positive asscrtionsof their retreat from Choumla pursued by Hussein 
Pacha with 70,000 men, &c. &c., are positively fabrications. The Russians, now 
that we have received the official accounts, we find, have not retreated, hut held 
their ground up to the latest date of their Bulletins. Itis true that they have met 
With severe opposition and suffered from the common effects of war—the sword, 


impression will be made on Choumla or Silistria during the present campaign, 
and it is even doubtful if Varna falls, supported as it now is by the detach- 
mentssent to itsrelicf by Hussein Pacha and the Grand Vizier, auiouuting to 


on the south side of Varna, from which the Russians have hitherto been unable 
to dislodge them. ‘The segies of operations are detailed in the Russian Bulletins, 
which are given in avother column, and admirably commented upon in an arti- 
cle from the Courier, which we also present to our readers. From the text aod 
the commentary, we think the reader will be able to trace the actual state of af- | 
fairs, hetter than from any other accounts which it is iv our power (o lay before 
him. 

The latest accounts from Brazil, received at Baltimore, bring the 
gratifying intelligence of the ratification of the late treaty of peace 
between the Emperor of Bragil and the Republic of Buenos Ayres; 
and the raising of the long and oppressive blockade of the Rio de la 
Plata by the squadron of the former power. We give below the 





The Russians eretted redowbts upon the heights taken on the 28th 
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tance after all among the nutions of the earth.—The belligerents, it 
seenis, have hot only accepted the mediation of England, bit by this 
document have pledged themselves that, previoas to the concld3ion 
of the definitive Treaty, neither shall resume offensive operations 
withodt giving six months’ notice and apprising the Government of 
Great Britain of its design. 


Extract from the Preliminary Convention, &c.—“ The Government 
of» Brazil and that of the Republic, engage themselves 16 evacuate 
the Province of Mont evidee, that it May be constituted and go- 
verned as the said Province may think proper. In two months aftér 
the eychange of the ratification of this treaty in Montevideo, the 
Brazilian troops will remove by sea of Idhd té thetr own territory. 
The Argentitie troops will cross the Uraguay—fifteen hundred of 
the former will remain in Montevideo, and the same number or more 
of ours in whatsoever point of the Province “which may be ten 
leagues distaut from the residence of the Government. 

The city of Montevideo shall be governed during the period a8 it 
is at present, and the country by the governmeut of the patriots; but 
before four months from the date of the ratification, theregshall be 
chosen a Provincial Government, by Provincial Representation, 
which will meet at the distance betere mentioned from the military 
forces; and for their election the citizens of Montevideo shallWs- 
semble and vote without the walls, oot of reath of cannoh shot ot 
the Plaza, and without any troops whatsoever being present. In 
four montbs at farthest from the installation of this permanent ga- 
vernmeut, intervening in the commissions of the Empire and thy 
Republic, for the sole purpose of observing that their respective line 
of demareation be not encroached upon—after which, the Brazilian 
troops, will retire and deliver the place as it was before the war.— 
This agreement will have all its force and value forthe space of five 
years, within which time will be concluded the definitive Treaty of 
Peace; but if within this period it cannot be accomplished, neither 
party shall be able to declare war, without notifying it six months 
previous, and informing the British Government. The ‘Treaty be- 

ing made, and the five years expired, the Oriental Province can 
| unite itself freely either to Brazil or Buenos Ayres—but if in that 
| time their tranquillity should be disturbed by anarchy, and the law- 
ful Governtnent should implore succour, both parties are obliged to 
extend them, and each maintain a force in the Province until order 
shall be completely re-established. The Oriental Government is 
not obliged to respect functions or take cognizance of opinions or 
acts anterior to the ratification of this convention. The blockade 
of Buenos Ayres shal! be raised in forty-eight hours after the ex- 
change of the ratifications in Montevideo, and the vessels of the two 
parties shall be notified within the period already agrecd upon, ac- 
cording tothe distances; after which vessels captured shall not be 
good prizes. Limits and other matters will be agreed upon after- 
wards by special Treaty.” {L‘‘Rio de Janeiro, Aug. 20th, 1838." 

















The Congress of the United States assembled at Washington On the ist and the 

President's Message was delivered ou the 2d iust. This document we havé a$ usual 
placed iu our columns. The favourable picture therein exhibited of the irade, 
revenue, and general prosperity of the country is highly gratifying, and we uniie- 
our prayers with those of the imillions to whom it is addressed for the continuance 
of this nafional happiness. Residents of the country, and having as deep a stake 
in its welfare as the many of its people, we cannot fai! to participate in that satis 
faction felt for the good understanding represented to subsist with so many natious 
of the earth; and the same sentiments render doubly acute the fact of England 
being the only pation from which the Message withholds its compliments anu 
good wishes. The Colonial trade, that fruitful source of irritation, is once mére 
adverted to, and ofce more consigned to Congress to legislateon. It is thougth, 
however, that Congress will not be able to entér upon the subject the prosent 
session, and therefure any discussion of it would now be useless. We preter, 
then, recommending to our readérs the perusal of the document itself, after 
extracting the following curious passage ia relatiou to the Post Oilice. 
“ With the report from the Postmaster General, is exhibited, a 
comparative view of the gradual increase of that establishment, from 
five to five years, since 1791, till this time, in the number of Post 
Offices, which has grown from less than two hundred to nearly eigiit 
thousand: in the revenue yielded by them, which, from sixty-seven 
thousand dollars, bas. swollen .to upwards of a million and a half, 
and in the number of miles of Post Roads, which, from five thousand 
six hitddred and forty-two; have multiplied to one hundred and 
fourteen thousand five hundred and thirty-six. While, in the same 
period of time, the population of the Union has about thrice doubled, 
the rate of increase of these offices is nearly forty, and of the revenue, 
and of the travelled miles, from twenty to twenty-five for one. ‘The 
increase of revenue, within the last five years, has been nearly eyuah 
tothe whole revenue ot the Department in 1812,” 





*,* The King is undoubtedly better; and hae never been in the lo state ff 
often asserted by the Sun and other opposition papers. His Majesty has been 
represented by these sapient authorities to be suffering under such extreme debility 
that it was necessary to bleed him! Now, if he was suffering so severely frou 
debility uo physician would think of drawing blood ; and if, on the contrary, bieed 
ing is so frequently requisite, he cannot be labouriag under the debility so loudly 
proclaimed. 


I> We regret to be under the necessity of postponing a number 
of articles until next week} but we deem the matter we have given 
of greater importance to any wé have deterred, or indeed to any 
cumposition of ourown. We particularly call the attention of ou 
readers to a letter from an Engtish officer in the Russian army, as 
exhibiting the nature of the war, and the condition and economy o! 
the Russian troops and their opponents, better than any account we 
have yet read. 
We have received the address of the Parliament of Lower Cana 
da to Sir James Kempt, in answer to his Excellency’s speech, bu’ 
cannot insert itto-day. ‘The address, with the exception of the rc 
marks on the late dissensions in the Province, is very satisfactory. 
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RAWING OF NEW YORK LOTTERY, No. 16—10, 22, 33, 27, 3, 44. 
Dec. 6.] SYLVESTERS’, 130 Broadway. 





EW-YORK.— Whereas, by a decree of the High Court of Chancery of that 
part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called Eugiand, 
bearing date the 27th day of June, 1828, made in a certain cause wherein 
Jacob Franks, John Salisbury Jones and Williatn Keiiible and Rebecca hi. 
wife, are the Plaintiffs, aud William Barber is the Defendant, it was re 
ferred to William Wingfield, Esquire, one of the Masters of the said Courr, 
to inquire aud state to the Court, among other things, what children of 
Appolonia Franks, by Joho Franks her husband, were living at thé time of their 
respective deaths, aud whether any, and which of such childreu were since dead, 
and wheu they died respectively, and whether they died testate or inteStatey and 
who were the personal representatives and next of kin of such of thom ag feapec- 
tively weredead, Any person orpersons therefore, claiming to be children Of the 
said Joho Franks and Appolonia his wife, and any persou of persons claiming to 
be personal representative, or aa representatives, or next of kin of such, if 
any, of the said children as have died since the time of the déath of the sail 
John Franks, and Appolonia, his wife, respectively,are by their respective Soii- 
citors, on or before the 23d day of January, 1829, to come ia before the said 
Master, Mr. Wingtield, athis Chambers in Southamptun buildings, Chaecery 
Lane, London, to make out their claims to be such children or personal represeuta - 
tives, or next of kin, or in default thereof they will be perempturily excluded the 
benefit of the said decree. 
Far the better information of persons interested, itmay be stated as follews :— 
The said John Franks wag formerly of the city of Quebec, and afterwartis of Moo 
treal, in Lower Canada, where he carried on business as a therehaat; and ded av’ 
Quebec in the year 1794. 
The said John Franks, and Appo'onia, his wife, having sepafated in the year 
1792, Jobo Franks continued to reside abroad, and his wife came to England witb 











substance af the Preliminary Convention, by which it will be seen part of her family, and died at Bristol, on or about the sixth day of January, 181g. 


that that often abused person, John Bull, is of some use and tmpor- 
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4 Yip tt ig The J nahid , 
. HARK! HARK! ’TIS: THE ECHO. BF ial seipacpntreat rn yw aeotin’ pinata 


{utrodaced inthe opera of Native Land with the most distinguished applause by Mrs. Knight. Composed by C. Von Weber. Lord,” said be, “Iam employed for the prosecutor, but I am con. 


: , : , LORY W. Gaston, cerned for the prisoner.” —Bucks Gazette. 
Written, adapted, arranged, (from the Hunters’ Chorus in Der Freischutz,) and respectfully inscribed to aston Obihiiiit>Chinsiailacice tau ting,” sala the guy Lindy Wine 


" Esq. Savannah, Ga., by Edward Knight. New York; Published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. “Ttis just li ; 
' ; ork § just like my maid’s lantern—a ve tty thing . 
: [ Arranged for the Albion by D. K. Moran. ] blaze with in the areets ; but thrown tig corm berte a a 
one gets home.” 2 an 
Louis XI. took offence with a certain abbot, and wished hi 
withdraw from his benefice quietly. ‘ Nay, nay,” said the holy 
: a man, my A B (abbe) cost me two and forty years to get. Does his 
Hark! hark! tis the e-choso gaily re-peating, Each sound of the chase asit’s winding a- majesty think I am to learn the next two letters in less time?” (C DB 
—cede—l. &. give up.) 
Thomas Fuller, the historian, so well known for his quaint sav; 
and bright points, was one day riding with a Eeati¢iené bamed’ ae 
rowhawk. The name roused his fancy, and he asked him what was 
ine Ben between “ A grelt ellis and an owl? “ Why, sir,” 
7 replied his companion, “ the owl is fuller in the head, in th 
; body, and fuller all over.” f sichnd Saale 


Two ladies, named Pigeon and Lark, were charged, at Hatton-gar. 
den police-office, London with stealing three fenke from a on 
named Aviary. The Prisoners were detected in the act, and given 
— the —— of as named Parrott, who brought them 
| ; to the office, from which they were consigned to the Ca 
| —- a ; ’ y gned to the Cage. 
long, Which cheers whilst it breathes the huntsman’s wild greeting, And answers a- loud to his own native Cantab Anecdote.—Some Cantabs talking over the joys of a fox _ 
| ! -- chase, a question arose, of who had been in at most deaths? when a 
son of a modern Galen pleasantly observed, his father’s carriage 
horses, he believed, had been in at more deatis than all the com- — 
pany, and their horses put together. OF] 








NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. \ Masters. Days of sailing from | Days of sailing fron, 

; New York. ~ | Liverpool. 
New York, Bennet, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, Junel6, Oct. 1¢ 
York, De Cost, pee ee ee ae eae “a4 
Manchester, W.Lece,jr.| ‘ 16, “ 16, “ 16,)Mar. 1, July ie ey 
Wm. Byrnes, |Hackstaff,) “ 24, “ 24, « a4) «@ gow gato 
Wm. Thompson|Maxwell, (Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,| * 16, « 16. « 10 
Geo. Canning, /Allyn, } 8 * 8 4 By) O24: 4 94 ue oy’ 
Caledonia Rogers, 4 36,:,*¢ 16; * be 1, Aug. es, 
t “ 8 “ id 
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song; O’er meadow and hill, Over valley and rill, O’er mountain and glen,Thro’ the deep woody 
5? 7 ’ P - 
John Jay, Holdrege,| ‘* 24, ‘* 24, * Q4) *% 


Canada, Graham, |Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 16, « 16. « ie 
- Napoleon, Smith, “« 8, * 8 * Bl & 94. 6s ge us oy’ 
. Florida, Yinkham,| ‘“ 16, “ 16, “ 16,|May 1,Sep. 1Jan. )' 
. Birmingham, Harris, % 94, ¢ Be. et eee Oe Bc g 
. Pacific, \Crocker, [April 1, Aug. 1,Dec.1,| “ 16, « 16. “ 1 
Silas Richards, |Holdrege,| “* 8, * 8, “ §,| 24) «& 24° “94 
. Britannia, Marshall, | ‘* 16, * 16, * 16;| June 1, Oct. 1.Feb | 
.SilvanusJenkins' Allon, $4 24, $6 245 66 QA less GB ce g, —-— 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-fr: 
guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. / 
| No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekman-strer 
| No. 2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co.and Sam Hicks & Soys.-. 
No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Agentsin Liverpool Istand 3d Line, Cropper,Benson & Co. 2d. Line,Wm. 
ames Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 7 
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NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Ships. , Masters.; Days of sailing from)! Days of sailing from 
New York. Havre. 

No.2. Edw -Bonaffe, jATathaway Dec.15,Ap’l. 1, July 15 Feb. 1, May 15, Sept. ! 

if Old Line—Sully, JR.Macy, “ 1, “ 1,Aug. | Jun.15, © g5, % 15 

\ 1. Edw. Quesnel, ‘Hawkins, | “1,Mar.15,July 1) “ 15, LAup.to 

f 2.Don Quixote, |Whitall, Nov.15. “ I,JunelS “ LAp’li5, « 1 

| OldLine—Francois Ist W.Skiddy Jan. 1,May 1, Sept.1 Feb.15,Junel5, Oct. 15 

’ } 1. Bayard, |Butman, 1. (e* 1Ap'l.15,Aug. 1, “ 15, + 1,Sept. 

ad lib. Echo. i) Echo. Ss IN] IN 2.Chas. Carroll (Clark, | * 15,May 1, “ 15 Mar. 1, * 15,Oct. | 

) > : Old Line—Montane, \Bukup, Feb. 1,June1,Oct. 1) * 15,July 15,Nov.15 

! 1.Charlemagnue, Robinson.) “ 1,May15,Sept.1) “ 15,  1,Oct. 15 

2. France, |Funk, Nov. 1,Feb.15, June 1 Dec. 15,Ap’l. 2, July 15 

Old Line—HenrilV.. 1.B. Pell,’ “ 1,Mar. 1,July1! “ 15, “ 15, Aug 1 

| Passage in the Cabinto orfrom Havre, one hundred end forty dollars, iucii 

| ding beds, bedding, Wine, and stores of every description. 
j Old Line. —Owners, Francis Depau, 63Washingtonstreet, New York. Ages 
at Havre, Larue & Patner. Nos.1 and 2, First and Second, or meil line- 
| Agents, Crassous @ Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New Yorh..- 
| Agents at Havre, 2 &. Quesnel,Paine—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 
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| fen, The huntsman ne'er ti’ring pur- sues as he sings; While valley and mountain loud e - cho - iag 
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rings, Hark ! hark ! Hark ! hark! hark, follow, hark, follow, follow, follow, follow, follow, hark, follow, 
2 -@- _®- 













| - ——- " 
| NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from | Days of sailing fi 
| New York. London. 
| Brighton, Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,)Feb. 25, June 25, Oct.* 
“ Columbia, Delano, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar.25, July 25, Nov.2! 
> | Corinthian, Chadwick| Mar, 1, July 1, Nov.1,{Ap’l.25, Aug.25, Dec.-' 
| Leeds, Sprague, | Ap'l. I, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,’May 25, Sep.25, Jen..4 
4 ' —~@ | Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from London, thirty-j' 
. ruineas : including beds. bedding, wine,and stores of every description. 
|” Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front street New Yor! 
| Avent in London, Geo. Wildes. 


—————————— 





es 
hark, follow, follow, fullow, follow, follow, hark,follow,hark,hark,fullow,hark,bark,tollow,hark, follow, hark. N. i. The ships of thisline will touch at Cowes each way, for the purpose of: 


ceiving passengers. Steam boats run constantly from that place to the Conti 


2. _@ -@- , 
WW | and to different parts of England. Add Pde , 
Ensen BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


j 
| 
| 
| . - *,? - 
{ Ships. Masters., Duaysof sailing from | Days of saiting from Mier 
‘ Boston. Liverpool. eeneral 
May !, Sept.1./Feb. 20, June 20, Cet ‘alt 





| a 


> . . > s f ‘. , J m 
What saund is rite dear When the chase is well over, { one owas Feb. :’ June 1, Oct. 1,;Mar. 20, July 20, Nov-- '€ great 
Chan that which thro’ valley o’er mountain is borne, ever ” Rareley Aprill, Ang. 1, Dec. 1,|May 20, Sept.20, Jeo. : lullowine 
To the fond maid who seeks the return of hey lover, Amethyst, Nye. |Mar. !, July 1. Nov. 1,/Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dee- By a h 
The echo which brings the last sound of the horn, Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sail on gg together ; 
| . No angry clouds lower, Peneaet tee Te and August, and at such other times as they may be and heen 
. To darken the hour, SPameee in the cabin, including beds, bedding, wines,and stores of every Principle 
But Love’s brightest smiles | cription, Thirty guinens to, and Thitty-five guines from Liverpool. Varette ha 
, ‘ach moment beguiles, | Agents—Geo. G. Jones, Boston.— Maury Latham & Co., T. & J.D. Thor nles to the mes 
i With the huntsman who boldly pursues as he sings. _ Humbertson & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. 'Y and res 
: . While &c. | ae . hing that 
ant *The, whole of those vessels are of the very first description, are excece:) 1Ureigney.. 
. , 





——— SS manmeernnenaeane ———— ——— | : . 7 
| wellfoundand commanded by the mostexperienced navigators. Every cor 


| a y . 7 Pa ’ > . 
| Mr. James W. Walilack lately played Rolla atthe Bow ery, for | and convenience for the passengers ts provided by the owners, and unremiturge 


° Personally 
Cpe Drania. Pg ahs md : fc ! | y 
lis brother’s benefit, and drew together a very large audience. We | ientionshewn by the captains and officers on the voyage 


Pints on’y 


Sa consider Mr. W.’s personation of this character to be one of sur-; === === nasa rst seth ty aba irda 
x ° qaat a . . . tc . ‘o> . a * s . . R site yy 

A rr . ‘ . | passing excellence. . , , * alwa unexce 1e ‘ON ONS.—P , the ALBION, Six Dollars per annum (E7cl { these 

turday,in the Haunted Tower, and the fame she acquired on the first || Sa: hating 8 ag It is true, that We are Hot Iways unexception-| CONDITION ~Price of ay ttl ovate peat ek co willbeespe wit] — 

; : 4 able in our praise of his Shakspeare’s tragic parts, but in characters | postage )—puyablein advance. persons becon s¢ Wi es} ‘ith singn 
night secured her another overflowing house. The result of that | ‘’ ‘ : s ‘ t8 heir subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishiment is! brea 

- : a 5 : -| Of another rank, and in romantic heroes generally, we can award to | t° comtiaue Gheir subserit noti m of viehinent is one 

night confirmed us in the opinion we had previously expressed ofl: ; . , ny ant ese tw the Office, orto either of the Agents. Any person entering upon - the foe 

s oes ne eee: 1im our applause without deduction. Mr. Wallack, it is true, has} oy ceition. s Rerward shing to resign, will be expected to continue thre feeling 
lier powers.—Her great superiority, as we said in our last, lies in the | ; , ; > A ~s i subscription, andafterwards wishing ; wil t dd toe ote oie ewan 

- ? not the noisy popularity that attached to him on his previous visits to | the hatf year soentered upon. All communications to the Editor, or ie Agen lintious 

d > JOHN s. BARTLETT, M. Dp. Pre} v f luminous . 

of the ALBION, No. 9, 1m the Ma and ve f 

outhern Mails ~ Jet mi 

jvercd to subst ‘Tom y hich 
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} The Park.—Madame Feron made her second appearance on 


‘xecution of difficult passages, r i »lody or natural .,. : - ; Acaier denis ; . 

execut I ges, rather than in melody | this country; but his admirers are of a chaste and discriminating | must be post paid.—Published by 

> | every Saturday afternoon, at the office : , 
i 50 Wall-street, and forwarded by the Northe rn end § 

on { the i } d 1di ° lth esame day; bythe Eastern Mail on Sunday weer ; pom x dene ; 

esstul. . | true cause—the improved, matured, and discreet performance of the | bers inthe City in the afternoon and evening on the day of publication. See the 

Mr. Horn and Mrs. Austin co engagement on , , ‘ of | bers inthe City in the aftern vening on the day of publication.» J Segre 

mmenced another engag ‘actor. Mrs. Sloman, Mr. Maywood, and, we believe, Mrs. Knight,| 4. H.Rathbone,'Utice,N. Y.—H. P. Hardy, Oswego, N.Y. -Wornett Peters ympathy. | 

i are still in Philadelphia —? land, Me.--Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jno. Rogers, Newbury} . ‘ a Het on the = 

Lom «hard, Courier office, Buston, Mass.—M. Robinson, big aa hoa = o Te erress hey ’ 
. . Va . . . —_—— —— > on = —_— = “4 2, . ba . 3 + Tas . . F; 1a.— e : . { ( 

pest, with Purcell’s music. Mr. Norton, with his superlative trumpet, | sae RSE We mr ne Now Haven, Conn ye one ie carne, Haughton, Ciscinuati ce- their sinn 

soiree chester hic RgSts Ce | y iter, 44 South Street, Ba —Rev. ‘ on, Cincinnati, Ohio. | oul; 
is, we are happy to say, in the Orchestra, for which the managers de- avictices, | ‘Thompson, Washington, D. C.;—James H. Brown. Richmond, \ a—it) a Above 

serve the thanks of the public. “ eoomnare, Va-Richurd Hill & Sons, Fredericksburgh, \ ae Notte vond all “ 

Mr. Hacket, for whose talents and personal character we have a | r : , ; : | Peters tena. ,P. M_ Newbern, N.C.—Arch'd. Campbell, Fayetteville, N.C 7. 
, ! Dr. Walcott, better known as Peter Pindar, had, for some time, a| ze —iae S00 ti WC J.C. Walker, Charleston, 8.0.—B. D. Plaat, Colt iy and, ee 
: . ales, its 


°d sympath 


voice; hence, when on Saturday night, her songs appeared to be | : — q 
oiee 5 ae y night, he gs appes | character, highly honourable, and, doubtless, very gratifying to bim. 


less inve ith ornament, ‘tg were by ans SO SUC- | rp, : : M- | nilding 
| ess invested with ment, her efforts were by no means The most casual observer must have seen this, and traced it to its ) ute 
: 
: 
j 


Tuesday, in the never-tiring Der Freischulz, and on ‘Thursday the 
ibeggars Opera was again presented. Next week we have the Tem-| 













high esteem, took his benefiton Wednesday, when was produced! most violent cough, when his friend, Dr. Geach, persisted in recom- | ,;, 5. C.—W.T. Willams, Savannah, Geo.—T’. Bassinger, Augusta, Gro L 
ae Ala.—Mr. Ferguson? 
St. Louie, Mis 








fo : 3 . | : ; - ; ; : : 
| pd frovadolomen’s play of fa. 0 nee Tho Soe, ne mending csses’-milk as a certain cure.—The bard, tired of his im-| D. Hailes, New Detonneat teb'd Corre & c oy eal yee a 
: ; hese: ahh "9 “| portunities, at length quieted him by sendi ‘j i. | chez. Miss.—P. Nugent, Port Gibsun, Miss.—O'Fa ae ‘ornwall Ppressj 
derstand, took very well, Mr. Hilson had his benefit on Friday, for soe mo by are y sending the following epi D. J. Smith, Kingston,U. C.—J. Taylor,P. M., Perthe—A. Mel awe: (wa. Ha On the deli, 
leet a ape nen ons Ae rsa neliherif Dog Dotod I “And Doctor do you really think Je eee iy, Helloch,Montreal—dohn Bignal: TIE But thoy 
a revived, The author of the Tragedy of Giordano will, also, make r mi 7 : = edly honing ota y New Brunswick,—J.& F. Beckwith, Fl may 
: Niue 4 . That asses’-milk I ought to drink ? Rivers.—C. Drury, Esq., P.M., St. John, New y s. An. ot be 
} his appeal to the public liberality on uesday. *T would quite remove my cough, you say dericton, Richibucto, Restigouche, irienects, oo cabolm ““"guine red 
We have not room to speak of the Bowery this week, and can And drive my old complaints away. f lrews-~Cherios Rpche, ai ee eon Me. OF wh Thos. Munday, West Eat, Ment, whict 
~ only simply mention, that Mr. Forest is there, together with Mr. It cured yourself—f grant it true; Greian—Jao- Athill. P,. Ml. Antigua—Tanpigr, Gea, Prager—Meaice, and 
Sioman, and Mrs, Hamblin. But thea—’twas ‘smilk to you,” Crys, H. B. T. Gemmana 





